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THE BIAS OF PATRIOTISM. 


k, 


Bias is that attribute of the mind which causes it to accept 
as true, on relatively slight evidence, that which agrees with 
its sympathies, and to reject or minimise that which is op- 
posed to its sympathies, although the evidence be relatively 
strong. Of all the characteristics of the human mind, this 
is, perhaps, the most constant; and yet, striking as it is in 
others, of its existence in ourselves we are but faintly con- 
scious. Each individual may be said to enter the world 
obliquely; he is the center or meeting point of forces, all 
tending to distort his outlook upon the universe of which he 
is part. First, there are those strongest and most compre- 
hensive of all forms of bias, the bias of self and the bias of 
sex. On the social side there are the sympathies which draw 
the individual towards a certain class; which identify his in- 
terests with those of a certain profession or trade, a certain 
family, town, district, or country. On the intellectual side 
he is impelled towards certain forms of education, certain 
schools of thought, certain ideals of culture, certain political 
or social creeds. On the religious side he may accept with 
the utmost avidity everything which favours a certain belief 
or doctrine, or may have a strong natural bent towards some 
phase of agnosticism. And so on through all branches of 
literature and art. 
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No one would contend for a moment that these leanings 
were in themselves bad. It may be safely asserted that with- 
out them we should have no enthusiasm, no heroism, possibly, 
also, very little character. If we were to eliminate bias, we 
should at the same time destroy the element which gives 
piquancy and zest to life, for it is the tendency to see things 
wrongly, and not as they really are, which is one of the prime 
causes of interest. In the views of strongly biased people, 
there is always something picturesque and charming. It is 
thus that personality reveals itself. A man’s emotions are 
allowed to emphasise, to colour his case, without exciting in 
us any repugnance; we are content to listen and enjoy. We 
may say, then, that inasmuch as bias gives variety to life, it is 
good. It quickens the intelligence, fires the imagination, 
calls forth unsuspected powers. 

It is only when we approach the problem of the value and 
function of truth, that the really mischievous side of bias 
comes into view. Few would assert that to know the exact 
truth, under all circumstances, is either desirable, or would 
be conducive to the greatest happiness. To see things and 
people precisely as they are is happily not possible to under- 
standings such as ours; but if it were, it is clear that some 
of the greatest joys of life would be gone. How far hap- 
piness depends upon the purest illusion is a perfectly legiti- 
mate subject of philosophic inquiry. But ignorance, even if 
sometimes conducive to bliss, is far oftener the cause of in- 
numerable forms of suffering; and for the purpose of the 
present inquiry, it must be assumed that it is in the direction 
of greater knowledge that we must look for the true develop- 
ment and happiness of mankind. Now the sum of truths 
that it is possible for the individual to discover for himself, 
is relatively very small. In the vast majority of cases, they 
are limited to the ordinary facts of everyday life. The 
truths which relate to other lives, other things and times, pass 
into his experience through the minds of other men. Human 
life being at best a mere flash, and the sum of knowledge 
practically infinite, the utmost that any single mind can ac- 
complish is to make a hasty selection. Now if all knowledge 
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could be reduced to the condition of science, the effect of bias 
would be no more serious than the production of an army 
of specialists, each with an exaggerated view of the impor- 
tance of his own department, but each disseminating some 
small portion of recognized truth. But the knowledge which 
is not “reasoned and classified,” and the conclusions which 
are waiting for verification, form, and will probably always 
form, the main object of interest to the ordinary mind. In 
every department of thought we are confronted with opin- 
ions having all the weight of an ill-defined authority, which 
are greatly divergent, and often diametrically opposed. The 
position of the lay mind is thus one of difficulty and responsi- 
bility. Consciously or unconsciously it will select, and it is 
of much importance to determine on what principle this 
selection is to be made. Are we honestly desirous of getting 
hold of the truth—or what must correspond to the truth in 
this world in which the absolute is unattainable; or is the 
acquisition of truth to be regarded as subordinate to the 
agreeable process of having our existing beliefs confirmed? 
It is owing to the baneful influences of bias, that the essential 
difference of these two positions is not clearly seen. Asa 
consequence the progress of knowledge, despite the more 
perfect arrangement for its dissemination, is retarded.  Bril- 
liantly expressed errors, cunning appeals to the affections, 
mistaken zeal, make a long fight against a prosaic truth. 
Energy is wasted in endless correction, and unwelcome dis- 
coveries are ignored or suppressed. 

Bias is an affair of feeling, and it would be absurd to expect, 
even in an ideal society, an invariable enthusiasm for pure 
truth. As a practical question, all that may be hoped for 
is to bring home to the average mind a more or less clear 
consciousness of bias. Under ordinary circumstances, this 
quickened consciousness is manifested by a certain difference 
in attitude towards supposed authority on debatable ques- 
tions. It is recognized that here also bias is at work. The 
conclusions towards which the sympathies of the teacher 
lead him are subjected to close scrutiny, and conversely the 
admissions made with evident reluctance are freely accepted. 
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The exposition is taken in strict connection with the inter- 
ests, experience, and character of the expositor. This, of 
course, is what everyone feels to be the common-sense view, 
and yet there are probably few more frequent sources of 
error and confusion than just this failure to consider the 
precise strength and direction of the feeling of the individual 
teacher, and how far it will be likely to carry him. Apart 
from this consideration, the testimony is of little value. In 
the elucidation of truth, evidence and personality cannot be 
separated. It is only thus that there may be felt the neces- 
sity of some standard in which the element of bias is absent, 
in which a consensus of those familiar with the evidence takes 
the place of personal opinion. With a keener watchfulness 
as to the workings of bias, there arises a higher appreciation 
of the judicial faculty and a corresponding depreciation of 
simple advocacy; it is seen that in order to establish a truth, 
it is not necessary to over-state it, that a right judgment 
is more likely to be obtained from attempts at impartial treat- 
ment, than from intentionally one-sided views. 

The question as to how far all knowledge is relative is, of 
course, beyond the range of this paper. : It must be here 
assumed that to those sufficiently in earnest, and having the 
necessary opportunities, the truth is attainable. Our imme- 
diate concern, therefore, is not with truth itself, but with the 
mental attitude in regard to it. Given a community the 
members of which are from various causes indifferent in this 
respect, and all the enthusiasm and skill of which they are 
capable will serve but to glorify error, and obscure the bene- 
fits of more accurate knowledge 

But bias is not only individual, but collective; it is in the 
group that its most characteristic features are observed. The 
larger the group, the less conscious is it of its peculiar bias. 
Let us readily admit the inspiration that proceeds from num- 
bers. There is no type of mind, however cold or unsympa- 
thetic, which is not largely sustained by the encouragement 
of kindred minds; as an influence in the lives of teachers and 
reformers, its power may scarcely be over-estimated. But 
let us not fall into the error of supposing that there is an 
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absolutely necessary connection between numbers and infal- 
libility. We cannot get at the truth by a mere process of 
counting heads. The most that can be said is that the beliefs 
of groups are more likely to have in them an element of 
truth than the beliefs of the individuals of which the group 
is composed. But there is still to be taken into account the 
beliefs outside the group. The result of the bringing to- 
gether of individuals having similar opinions is to augment 
feeling, to enhance rather than dispel prejudice, to encour- 
age rather than remove bias. If the individuals of the group 
are, in the main, right, the feeling of sympathy will cause 
them to push their principles to an unwarrantable extreme. 
If in the main they are wrong, the same feeling will cause 
them to insist upon the least assailable points of their own 
creed, and enlarge upon the weaknesses of beliefs to which 
they are opposed. Sympathy is often stronger than truth. 
The path of error is easy by way of companionship. There 
is no opinion or belief, however unjustifiable, which is not 
strengthened by the discovery that it is shared by another 
mind; and ideas which the individual would be afraid, or 
even ashamed to express, have quite a different aspect when 
presented boldly in a new form. 

Thus the part played by the more impulsive spirits of a 
group is quite out of proportion to the value of their counsel. 
The process is familiar enough. The man who knows the 
least is the most easily convinced. For him the golden mean 
has no charms. He has little sympathy with the attitude of 
those who confess to uncertainty from lack of data, still less 
with those who candidly admit a change of belief. What he 
requires are clear, simple, decided views, warmly and point- 
edly expressed. This man of little knowledge and strong 
convictions will almost invariably be found in the ranks of 
the most demonstrative, setting the emotional pace of the 
group—a pace which so often ends in sharp reaction. He 
it is who offers the strongest temptation to over-statement, 
to unfairness, and to all the weaknesses associated with the 
element of personality. Thus do we realise the important 
part played by numbers. The bias of the individual is patent 
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to many; that of the group may be seen with equal clearness 
only by those outside it. 

Now the group with which the present investigation is 
concerned is almost the largest, and certainly the most im- 
portant of all the groups composing modern civilised society. 
Its bias is the most unconscious, and therefore the most diffi- 
cult to appraise, the most difficult to attack. If no man is 
free from bias, from this form he is least likely of all to be 
free. Hence on such a subject there can never be any 
approach to finality, the knowledge of those within and those 
without the group varies too widely. In the very nature 
of the case we look in vain for any safe guide, any fixed 
standard of what, under the circumstances is true or false, 
right or wrong. Why, then, it may be asked, should we 
essay a task which presents so many elements of uncertainty, 
whose results cannot be either definite or conclusive? I 
think here, as in the case of so many of the deeper problems 
of life, the end is of less importance than the means. In the 
most fundamental of all beliefs there is an element of in- 
definiteness, if not of contradiction, yet it is just these beliefs 


which have most profoundly influenced human conduct in 
all ages. Thus the absence of fixed criteria is no valid ob- 
jection to our enquiry. In order to know a thing, it is not 
necessary to measure it; the mere recognition that it exists, 
that it has certain broadly marked characteristics, that its 
influence is felt in certain directions is knowledge often of 
vital importance. 


II. 


What is patriotism? The apparently simple love of the 
fatherland is really a very complex sentiment. There is first 
the simple affection for the native speech. Whether or not 
we agree with Freeman and Max Nordau that language may 
be taken as a rough test of nationality, it is obvious that by 
no other means is the sense of kinship so strongly brought 
home, whilst a difference in speech amongst an otherwise 
united people can only be overcome by a community of in- 
terests which, however powerful, is never absolute. It is not 
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that a people deliberately loves its speech as the result of a 
conscious choice in which their own mode of expression is 
known to be superior to that of others. To the vast major- 
ity of mankind such a process is altogether unknown. The 
affection must be classed with the special instincts, and it has 
all the force of a purely natural impulse. Playing a leading 
part in the acquisition of all that belongs to the thought of a 
people, both past and present, language is thus the distinct- 
ive feature which, in any process of absorption, is the last 
to disappear. The joys, sorrows, struggles, and triumphs 
of a people are indissolubly associated with its native speech, 
which in this way becomes invested with a magic power, 
giving its possessors a certain reserve of strength as against 
the rest of the world. 

There is next the affection for the purely physical sur- 
roundings. In its most primitive form, the feeling does not 
reach much beyond the immediate district in which a man 
has been brought up, every detail of which is so interwoven 
with his experience as to enter into his personality. The 
sentiment undergoes modification with the increase in the 
facilities for locomotion, particularly amongst town-dwellers, 
the affection for the native district giving place to a similar 
sentiment towards more remote localities, which from various 
causes become more attractive. This love of the soil, of 
the native climate, mountains, rivers, fields, lanes, trees, 
flowers, and so forth, remains a sentiment at once real and 
lasting, affecting one’s judgment regarding the physical 
features of other lands. 

Thirdly, there is the affection inspired by history. Emerg- 
ing from the mists of tradition, we find amongst every people 
carefully preserved records of national achievements. As 
until comparatively recent times, the only way in which a 
people could distinguish itself was in war, the prominent 
feature in all these records is prowess in arms. Being in 
the main the work of native chroniclers, the deeds are set 
forth with a loving thoroughness which appeals strongly to 
the national temper. Accordingly, whatever the actual 
course of a people’s history may have been, they always find 
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in it abundant material for exciting their admiration and 
sympathy. Also largely inspired by history, we have that 
phase of the patriotic sentiment which is called forth by the 
institutions, laws, and customs of a country—social, political, 
and religious. In the evolution of these the best energy of 
a people is absorbed. In this way is brought home to a race 
its obligation to past generations, and thus arises that con- 
tinuity of sentiment, which marks the growth of national 
thought and character. 

Finally there is the affection inspired by great men— 
warriors, statesmen, pvets, philosophers, and artists. What- 
ever view may be taken of the “great man” theory of history, 
it must be recognised that in its great men the genius of a 
race finds its most striking and adequate expression. 
Amongst the different peoples of the world there is the 
widest difference of ideals; there is a very wide difference 
in the ideals of the same people in different ages. But what- 
ever standard is observed we have, in the attribute of great- 
ness, the best that the race has to offer. It follows, therefore, 
that the admiration always evoked by the display of excep- 
tional gifts, will become reflected in the people amongst 
whom they appear as a feeling of national gratification or 
pride. In the mind of each individual there is a vague 
consciousness that he is entitled to some share of the credit 
in producing the great ones of his own country. He feels 
that the possibilities of the race have a new significance for 
him. In this way does he become bound to the race by a 
sentiment which appeals to some of the best faculties of his 
nature. Through great men the love of kindred is intensi- 
fied; it is also refined and elevated, and may thus claim-a 
justification on grounds other than those pertaining to mere 
geographical position or purely instinctive feeling. 

In all these ways then is the sentiment of patriotism 
manifested. It is not, of course, suggested that in all coun- 
tries the part played by these various emotions is of the 
same relative importance. For instance, the love of physical 
surroundings—the pays—is very fully developed in France, 
whilst in England and America—the great traveling nations 
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—the sentiment is comparatively weak. Similarly in England, 
the feeling inspired by institutions is relatively much stronger 
than in Germany, where militarism and closely allied official- 
ism is the dominating feature. It is obvious also that at 
different periods of a country’s history, the strength of the 
different forces varies greatly. But wherever the patriotic 
feeling exists it may, I think, be resolved into some such 
elements as are here indicated. Thus do we find ourselves 
face to face with a highly complex sentiment. Directly or 
indirectly, it has to take into account innumerable facts of 
the most diverse kind, ranging over a very wide area. The 
ideas, feelings, acts of many individuals are bound up in it. 
Social movements, presenting problems of great intricacy, 
and demanding judgment of a high order are based upon it. 
It is, therefore, unquestionable that in the resulting conduct, 
there is the fullest scope for error and wrongdoing; and the 
apparently simple and straightforward nature of the patriotic 
impulse should not deter us from subjecting it to the closest 
scrutiny. 


III. 


But before passing to a closer examination of the bias in 
question, it will be necessary to recall for the moment, cer- 
tain features of the development of European civilisation, of 
which modern patriotism is the outcome. Patriotism, as we 
understand it to-day, is a sentiment of comparatively recent 
growth. The feeling corresponding to it, for instance, in 
Greece and Rome was real enough, but the vast difference 
in the social conditions both within and without these states, 
is fatal to the drawing of any analogy that would be helpful 
at the present time. The conditions which succeeded the 
decline of the Empire were highly unfavorable to the 
growth of patriotism. For many centuries, the young and 
vigorous races of the north strove together for the terri- 
tories which had been more or less completely subject to 
Rome. In due course the civilised parts of the continent 
became parcelled out into duchies, kingdoms, and even em- 
pires. But the divisions thus formed were, in the main, 
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geographical. The unity that existed among confederations 
of states was little more than a recognition of spheres of 
influence. Boundaries were ill-defined, languages were un- 
settled, the races readily transferred their allegiance from 
one ruler to another. Throughout the feudal period, the 
ideas, no less than the interests of the people could scarcely 
have risen above the purely local. On the other hand, there 
were certain influences at work which tended in a certain 
sense to unify the whole of the civilised continent; such, for 
instance, as the use of a common language by the learned 
of all countries, and the recognition of a common religion, 
of which latter, the great movement of the Crusades is the 
most striking manifestation. We seem to recognise the 
germ of the principle of nationality in the elevation of the 
local tongues into literary languages; but this was an ex- 
tremely slow process, occupying in every country several 
centuries, and then only affecting a section of the people. 

When at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Machia- 
velli declares that he prefers his country to the safety of his 
soul, we are conscious of an entirely new note in European 
history. Quite apart from the value of the Machiavellian 
ideal, we recognise that here is something for which some 
personal sacrifice may be made. It is evident that, certain 
definite groups of men, with ideas and traditions in common, 
and associated with certain districts have been formed, and 
that they are conscious of having a character and destiny 
apart from the rest of the world. But patriotism is still of 
slow growth. True there has always been the stimulus 
derived from the fighting instinct, which caused the inhab- 
itants of different countries to band together against a com- 
mon foe; and there can be no doubt that this tended greatly 
to encourage the feeling of nationality, of which, perhaps, the 
long wars waged between France and England are the best 
illustration. But it will be seen that patriotism as here un- 
derstood, though largely influenced by pure antagonism to 
alien people, embraces much more, and it is this love of 
country in the fuller sense which was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century. ? 
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The nineteenth is pre-eminently the century of nationality. 
Since 1815 many new races have sprung up, proclaiming 
through their various tongues their right to recognition as 
distinct people. From the ruins of the Turkish power in 
Europe have emerged half a dozen nationalities, Greece, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and others whose independence 
cannot long be delayed. Hungary has obtained autonomy 
from Austria. Italy has become a united people. Belgium 
has separated from Holland. And most important of all, 
from a political point of view, from thirty-two states, we 
now hear the single voice of the races of Germany. In other 
parts of the world, we have the striking advent of America 
as a world-power, and the rise of Japan. Now this national 
movement is in a great measure democratic. It is directed 
not so much against alien people, as against alien govern- 
ments; it is the assertion by races of the right to work out 
their own destiny in their own way. In such stages of the 
national movement, it is obvious that patriotism of the higher 
kind will be called forth. The feeling at such times is at least 
co-extensive with the love of freedom, and commands equal 
admiration. But it is in the later stages of national existence 
that patriotism shows a tendency to run riot, and here we 
are met by a curious anomaly. 

The great increase in the means of human intercourse that 
has taken place during the last fifty years, has not been fol- 
lowed by any appreciably better feeling between the nations. 
Though war is, perhaps, less frequent, we have in its place 
an animosity which is both chronic and intensely articulate, 
the far-reaching evils of which are hardly less than those 
attending actual bloodshed. On the part of all the older 
states, there is the fear that their existence, or prosperity, or 
development is imperilled by the aggressive feeling of their 
neighbors; and the policy of the governing forces in each 
country is thus to keep alive those evidences of international 
hostility which, unhappily, it is never difficult to find. Clearly, 
there is something fundamentally wrong in this phase of the 
development of modern civilisation. Side by side with an un- 
paralleled advance in all the forms of knowledge which stand 
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for moral progress, with a marked improvement in the edu- 
cation of the people and a quickening of the general intellect, 
with a keener appreciation of art and letters, with a softening 
of manners, and with, at all events, a formal recognition 
of a higher ethical standard; we have the great groups of 
mankind known as nations still clinging to the barbarous 
law that might is right, that the well-being of one group may 
only be obtained at the expense of another, that the natural 
relation is one not of amity, but of enmity. The explanation 
of this strange association of degeneration and development 
must be sought in the old direction The arch-enemy of 
mankind is ignorance, and it is to this sinister influence 
that all forms of international ill-will, suspicion, and even 
jealousy, are in the main traceable. In other words, the 
general progress of mankind is being retarded by the bias 
of a crude and short-sighted patriotism. 


IV. 


Now let us look this idea of patriotism squarely in the 
face. Let us give to it, as a force in individual and social 
development, all the credit to which it is entitled, but let 
no fear of hard names turn us aside from an attempt to 
arrive at a fair estimate of its value. Perhaps the least ques- 
tionable of all the uses of patriotism is its service to art. 
Under this influence the zsthetic faculties are stimulated, an 
entirely distinct sphere is revealed for the exercise of 
creative thought. It is mainly to this stimulus that we owe 
all the many forms of national poetry, painting, sculpture; in 
music, oratory, and imaginative prose writing its influence 
has been incalculably great. It has been the cause of much 
zsthetic inspiration, and of still more zsthetic appreciation. 
It thus introduces a special form of happiness to millions 
whose thought, apparently, would otherwise have been in 
this respect terpid. This is a great boon; let it be recorded 
with due prominence. 

Patriotism, also, is one of the strongest incentives to self- 
sacrifice. For reasons which will be noticed presently, the 
ground here is not quite so safe, but the proposition as stated 
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is doubtless substantially true. As a direct cause of the 
exhibition of physical courage, patriotism, probably, should 
be accorded the first place. Without enquiring too closely 
into the nature of this quality, or offering any comparison 
between the physical and moral varieties of it, we must un- 
grudgingly concede that it is, to an eminent degree, admir- 
able. In the courage that leads to the sacrifice of life itself, 
there is something which stirs the soul to its depths. None 
will deny that such valour must be ranked high among the 
nobler attributes of human nature. 

Admirable, also, is that other form of sacrifice which is 
chronicled not as death, but as life devoted to the welfare of 
one’s country. With a second caution that the admiration 
may be qualified by other considerations, we note here the 
approach of the purest of all forms of patriotism; but it is 
significant that it is also the least characteristic, and there- 
fore the least aggressive In ordinary estimation, the great- 
est patriot would be he who devoted himself most exclusively 
to his own country, and was indifferent or hostile to others. 
But it is by no means necessary so to restrict the meaning 
of the word. The patriotism here spoken of may be only half 
conscious of the existence of other countries, or may even 
include their wellbeing in its own. But it is clear that when 
this stage is reached, we are introducing an entirely new 
element into the case. 

Next may be noted the use of patriotism as a promoter 
of human sympathy. The consciousness of kindred origin, 
interests, and aims is a unifying principle of the utmost 
potency. It is undoubtedly a great corrective of many subtle 
forms of egoism, lifting the individual out of his immediate 
circle, and introducing an entirely new set of interests. The 
individual consciousness thus becomes fuller, richer, more 
complex; it ascends to a higher plane in the scale of being. 
There is, of course, no more fundamental emotion of human 
nature than that of sympathy; to it we owe that common- 
sense—the sense of the common interest—which is the source 
of some of the strongest enthusiasms and also some of the 
greatest social pleasures. With certain inevitable reserva- 
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tions, we may say that anything which stimulates sympathy 
between the units of society is good; and to this extent the 
services rendered by patriotism are quite beyond question. 

Finally must be acknowledged the function of patriotism 
as a means of encouraging emulation and rivalry. Where 
the national reputation is at stake, men and communities are 
spurred to make efforts which, under ordinary conditions 
they would regard as futile. Thus is the best of which they 
are capable brought out; the native talent is specialised and 
quickened. There is hardly any branch of human activity 
which may not be affected in this way. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the importance of this feature of competition. 
Other things being equal, the keener it is, the greater the 
results from the point of view of evolution. It has played 
a great part in the past, it is destined to play a far greater 
part in the future, and there seems to be every reason for 
regarding this international feeling of emulation as, in itself, 
a strong factor in the progress of civilisation. 

Now underlying the view that the influence of patriotism 
is, in these several ways beneficial, there is one great assump- 
tion: that the influence is not opposed to those fundamental 
principles of right and wrong which are the basis of all 
ethical truth. Thus, it is only on a most rigorous interpre- 
tation of the principle of art for art’s sake, that the zsthetic 
uses of the patriotic spirit may be placed beyond suspicion. 
None will deny that under the influence of this spirit, the 
artists of all countries are constantly producing work which, 
however faithful an expression of their own ideas, is false in 
fact, base in feeling, and unjust in sentiment. The physical 
courage in support of one’s own country compels admiration, 
but if the cause happens to be a bad one, the admiration 
descends sharply to a lower plane—such, for instance, as is 
evoked by blind obedience, or the sense of unreasoned duty. 
Lifelong services to one’s country may be characterised by 
habits of deceit, unfairness, or deliberate wrong-doing. The 
sense of unity of interest may have its inspiration, not so 
much in mutual well-being, as in common enmity to others. 
Or the spirit of emulation may be-confined to the grosser 
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instincts of the race, and may thus tend, not towards de- 
velopment, but towards degeneration. 

It seems impossible to escape from the conclusion that the 
problem of the function of patriotism is, at the bottom, a 
moral problem. It is the moral view, and not the intellectual 
or the esthetic, which on an ultimate analysis, will be found 
to determine the legitimate limits of the patriotic feeling. The 
only patriotism which may hope to withstand the criticism 
of the future is that which gives an ever-increasing promi- 
nence to the broad principles of ethical truth. 

Considering the important part played by patriotism in the 
history of society, it is remarkable that no serious attempt 
has been made to define its position. Is it, as is commonly 
thought, a virtue? Virtue itself is hard to define. There 
are still to be found some who believe in a sort of un- 
conscious virtue—that it is possible to show moral strength, 
where there is no temptation against which this strength is 
exercised. On this view every man could claim unbounded 
credit for the non-commission of sins to which he had 
ceased to have, or never had, the slightest inclination. Hold- 
ing such a belief it is impossible for an individual to get even 
the roughest measure of his own culpability, whilst of that 
of his fellows, he cannot form the faintest idea. The only 
rational view would appear to be that virtue is the moral 
power which resists temptation to do wrong. Some such 
conception is necessary to explain the different degrees of 
culpability of men in different places and at different times, 
and of the same men at different periods of life and under 
different circumstances. Temptation and virtue are in- 
separable. , 

Now if this principle or anything resembling it be admitted, 
it is clear that patriotism cannot make good its claim to be 
ranked among the virtues. Under ordinary conditions, the 
temptations are all in the opposite direction. There is 
surely nothing particularly meritorious in cherishing a love 
for one’s native land. Such a feeling is to a great extent 
instinctive. It may be regarded in most essentials as an 
extension of that family affection which forms the basis of 
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all society. The feeling is perfectly normal and natural. It 
is remarkable only in its absence. 

But, it may be urged, it is not so much the sentiment that 
is in question, as the conduct resulting from it. How shall 
we describe the conduct of those who have sacrificed their 
own interests to the good of their country, who have laid 
down their lives for it? If this is not virtue, where, indeed, 
are we to look for it? The question is by no means a simple 
one. It leaves out of account the existence of a possible 
motive higher than the immediate interest, or good of the 
country to which one happens to belong. The man who, 
believing his country to be engaged in a bad cause, yet vol- 
untarily gives his life in its support, may be in some sort a 
hero, but on strictly moral grounds his conduct cannot be 
defended. On the other hand, he who sacrifices himself, 
believing his country to be in the right, is acting under the 
influence of a motive which is independent of all nationality 
—the cause of justice. This distinction seems to be vital. 
How far the purely moral motive is quickened and human- 
ised by the love of country is a psychological question into 
which it is not necessary to enter. It may even be granted 
that it is this passion which, in the vast majority of cases, 
supplies the incentive; but the point to be noted is, that re- 
garded strictly from the ethical point of view, this love is not 
the determining factor. No matter how weak the national 
cause may be, resistance to an enemy is always founded upon 
so-called rights ; an appeal solely to the love of country would 
at once excite suspicion, and would be effective only where 
reason had been quite eclipsed by passion. 

The suggestion, therefore, is, that there is no reason to 
dissociate patriotism from other forms of love; it is simply 
an emotion. In a great number of cases it never gets 
beyond the emotional stage. It is often a mere habit of 
mind which affects our sentiments, gives warmth to our 
opinions, and excites our interest, but it is not necessarily 
translated into conduct. When it is so translated, the con- 
duct may be highly virtuous, for there is no limit to the 
personal sacrifice which may be called forth; but it may be 
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almost equally vicious, for in the name of patriotism are 
constantly committed injustice, bloodshed, and oppression. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that the point of impor- 
tance is not the possession of the patriotic feeling, but the 
uses that are made of it. 

It follows from the foregoing line of argument that the 
principle, “My country, right or wrong,” is one of pure 
expediency. It pertains to the gentle art of quarreling. 
When an appeal to force is once made it is better for every- 
body—spectators as well as belligerents—to get through 
with the business as speedily as possible. To try to make 
war and peace at the same time is foolish; to show two minds 
to an enemy is to court disaster. Accordingly a nation 
having once pronounced for war it is expedient that dis- 
sentients should be passive or, in the case of extremity, even 
actively hostile to an enemy. We need not discuss how far 
such an equivocal proceeding would be necessary in a more 
perfect state of society; we have simply to admit that, at the 
present stage of development of human nature in most civil- 
ised countries, any greater freedom allowed to opponents 
of the national policy at such times would add many fresh 
evils to those already existing. 

But this doctrine of “My country, right or wrong” applied 
to other times than those of actual warfare is irrational and 
pernicious. Who speaks in the name of the country? The 
statesmen? History is one long confession of their mis- 
takes. The Governments? The autocratic ones are clearly 
disqualified; the democratic speak with widely different 
voices, a few thousand votes converting the yea into nay. 
The newspaper press? Even in the most democratic coun- 
tries it is hard to say how far it is disinterested, moreover 
it works at high pressure, and is content to satisfy the 
demands of the moment. The people? They are easily 
carried away by passion; their judgment is but too often 
hasty and superficial. There is obviously nothing particu- 
larly sacred in these interpreters of the nation’s needs at 
critical periods of its history. Taken together they may 
represent the prevalent opinion, but the loudest voice in 
Vol. XV—No. 1 2 
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each or all may prove to be wrong. Against all the force 
of such authority the right of private judgment remains as 
strong as ever. 

The only sense in which “my” country can truly be mine, 
is that of personal conviction. At such moments it is not 
a material but an ideal country; it stands for my countrymen, 
not at. their worst, but at their best; not for what they are, 
but for what I conceive they may be, and ought to be. 
“My” country is that part of it of which I am proud. If it is 
to be articulate, it must be so in the persons of those men— 
irrespective of their number—in whose insight and judgment 
I have faith. It is the country whose genius I wish to see 
asserting itself along the lines of its ‘higher evolution; whose 
conduct should be most in harmony with the best traditions 
of the race, most likely to be justified by the verdict of an 
impartial posterity. It is clear that in all this, there is room 
for the utmost difference of opinion; to no two persons will 
the best and worst features of national character appear the 
same. From which it follows that it is both illogical and 
unjust to set up one ideal of conduct as essentially patriotic, 
and another, claiming to be founded on the same affection, 
as essentially the reverse. One fact should be at least evi- 
dent: opinions formed at the expense of popular favour 
must have a strong personal foundation. They may, of 
course, be wrong; but they have been tested. They are at 
least honest, and represent conscious judgment in the face 
of difficulty. At times of national excitement there is little 
hope of such opinion making itself heard, but under normal 
conditions it furnishes a body of counsel which, in the long 
run, is to no nation an element of weakness, but of strength. 


V. 


There can be little doubt that the excessive bias of modern 
patriotism is in the main due to the backward state of 
knowledge in certain directions. It is not, of course, sug- 
gested that the feeling of patriotism is in itself bad, still less 
that it is due to ignorance. Patriotism, like all other affec- 
tions, is largely an affair of temperament, and is clearly 
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compatible with knowledge of other nations both extensive 
and profound. But such patriotism is eminently sane, dis- 
criminative and chastened; it is the reasonable form of the 
sentiment which is destined to survive the test of time. 

But if ignorance is not the cause of patriotism, it is directly 
responsible for those obtrusive and uncontrollable forms 
of it, which set up causes of needless irritation and rancour 
between different races. The most complete misconcep- 
tions still prevail in all civilised countries respecting the feel- 
ings, aims, and temperament of the people of other lands. 
Where ignorance is rife, the imagination is active. Intelli- 
gent and otherwise well-informed writers soberly discuss 
possible developments, which have no relation to real people, 
but to races having all manner of fictitious characteristics. 
Unfortunately, also, the ignorance respecting other coun- 
tries keeps alive that of one’s own. A nation can truly 
know itself, only by knowing others; for it is only by com- 
parison that any sound or lasting standard can be formed. 

A keen sense of the virtues of the race to which he belongs 
comes to the child with his earliest impressions. He grows 
up in the belief in its innate excellence. If his race is not 
powerful or great, it is because of the rapacity of other races 
more barbarous or designing; if it is powerful or great, it is 
clearly the will of Providence that it should pay an increas- 
ing disregard to the feelings of smaller races. That all the 
means for the acquisition of knowledge are present does 
not further matters in the least; the machinery may as easily 
be employed for the propagation of every form of error and 
prejudice. It is only with extreme slowness that the indi- 
vidual comes to recognise the admirable qualities possessed 
by other races than that to which he belongs; it is rare indeed 
that he surrenders the belief that it possesses the largest 
share of the virtues of humanity. 

This racial ignorance is blocking the march of civilisation. 
What manner of people are these against whom each country 
is closing the doors of its national life and thought? What 
do we really know of those whose lives, at the cost of in- 
calculable treasure, we are ceaselessly planning to take. We 
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know, alas! a good deal of the governments; we know still 
more of the press; and of a small number of prominent and 
great men. But of the people themselves, the people who 
are the real sufferers through all forms of racial enmity, we 
know absurdly little. Hence the people of all countries are 
led into the mistake of deducing the character of the for- 
eigner from particular cases, of generalising the inhabitants 
of a great nation—nearly always composed of several sub- 
races, differing most widely among themselves—from the 
people of a particular city or district; of accepting without 
question the brilliant word-pictures of obviously biased 
writers. 

In spite of the periodical outbursts with which we are 
familiar, there is really no evidence to prove that between 
the different people themselves there exists anything akin 
to mortal hatred. Probably the most that could be estab- 
lished would be a settled dislike of foreigners and foreign 
ways. Assuming that this is based upon actual knowledge, 
the explanation cannot lie much deeper than the conserv- 
atism natural to groups of people, accustomed for many 
generations to certain habits of thought and conduct. In 
this sense the dislike of the foreigner will probably endure 
as long as national character. But dislike founded upon a 
constitutional preference is one thing, hatred is another. In 
order to express one’s dislike of people, it is not necessary to 
shoot them. It is here suggested, as a reasonable hypothesis, 
that the antipathy existing between the more civilised 
people at the present day does not normally go beyond this. 
They wish to live their lives in their own way unmolested, 
and they have no wish to molest others. If this assumption 
be even approximately correct, it follows that a general 
knowledge of it would go far to neutralize the influence of 
those forces, personal and impersonal, whose interest it is to 
emphasise the differences that exist. 

The remarkable extent to which the bias of patriotism is 
unconscious is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
its removal. Modesty in the individual is already beginning 
to be regarded as a quaint and antique virtue; modesty in a 
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nation seems to have become almost extinct. Where every- 
one is proclaiming his superiority, he who shouts the loudest 
has the best chance of being heard. Accordingly to each it 
appears perfectly natural that the virtues of his own country 
should be duly extolled, and the shortcomings of others 
placed in due relief. To those accustomed to the weighing 
of evidence it is astonishing what can be absorbed in this 
way, apparently without exciting the least suspicion that 
anything is wrong. When, under the influence of patriotic 
fervor it is felt that the bounds of truth and fairness really 
are being overstepped, the protests are usually of the mildest 
form, coupled with an expression of belief in the “good 
intentions” of the author. If the sense of proportion is not 
quite rudimentary there is, in these manifestations of bias 
a strong element of the ridiculous, but unfortunately the 
process does not end thus lightly. The forces which are 
dependent upon the support of public opinion are not slow 
to take advantage of this feature of national character. Les 
absents ont toujours tort. From the platform or in the senate, 
an orator may always rely upon striking in many places a 
sympathetic note when painting the foreigner in dark 
colours. 

Still more striking is the case of the press, for popular 
favor is here the one absolute essential. At times of crisis 
the temptations of the press to give the people what they 
want, are, indeed, well-nigh irresistible. It is to be feared 
that few make allowance for this, or recognise the great 
sacrifice incurred by the adoption of a more moderate tone. 
Even under ordinary conditions, the press of the various 
countries seems ever on the alert to “score off” the little 
ways of the foreigner. There is a serious side to all this. 
With the growth of the national sentiment, there seems to 
be an increase of the national sensitiveness to criticism. The 
little pleasantries and sharp reflections at the expense of 
other countries are, no doubt, chiefly intended for home 
consumption, but their influence cannot now be so restricted. 
The people concerned see the matter in a different light. 
Much of the feeling thus expressed is duly recorded as evi- 
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dence of ill-will, and when the relations of the countries 
become strained, go to swell the hundred misunderstandings 
that make for war, with all the attendant suffering and 
demoralisation, both to victors and vanquished, that war 
brings in its train. 

Of course if the disputes between nations could be settled 
in the same way as those between individuals, that is on a 
basis of law and equity, the more or less permanent dislike 
of foreigners would have far less significance; but owing to 
the anomalous conditions already referred to, which allow 
international ethics to remain centuries behind the ethics 
recognised within the states themselves, this racial antipathy 
becomes one of the gravest features of our civilisation. 

Considering the issues at stake, considering how vitally the 
happiness of millions of human beings depends upon inter- 
national friendliness, it seems strange that no systematic 
attempt is made to diffuse a clearer knowledge of national 
thought and character. What seems to be needed is more 
men of the type of Mr. Hammerton, who did so much to make 
the real France known to English-speaking people. For such 
work the “smart” journalist is entirely out of place. We re- 
quire sober writers with long experience of different parts of 
the country of which they speak, and of all the grades of 
society, men who are able to give a truthful account of what 
the people are really thinking and doing, and what is the true 
state of their knowledge regarding the country to which the 
enquirer belongs. The better class of reviews and periodicals 
of all countries should be more readily thrown open to foreign 
writers, not politicians or diplomatists, but men able to pre- 
sent subjects of current interest from the point of view of 
their race, men of sufficient imagination and breadth of view 
to make allowance for racial prejudice and susceptibility. 
Where sufficient command of the language had been ob- 


tained, still greater good would result from frequent visits 
of such men, charged with a mission to remove existing 
misunderstandings, and discover points of common interest 
and agreement. Under such conditions, the absurd sen- 


sitiveness to foreign criticism, which so often sees an insult 
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in every unfavourable comment, would tend to disappear. 
With greater knowledge, with a surer conviction of honesty 
of intention, there would arise a wider toleration, a desire to 
profit by the right suggestion, irrespective of its origin; there 
would be formed a body of sound opinion of immense service 
to the nation in preventing hasty and ill-considered action. 


VI. 


We arrive finally at the stage in our enquiry at which we 
recognise that the question of the bias of patriotism is ulti- 
mately one of ideals. Is it to the advantage, to the ultimate 
as well as the immediate good, of a people, that it should be 
more wrapped up in itself, more exclusively mindful of its 
own feelings, interests, institutions? Or is it to its ultimate 
good to become keenly alive to the fact that there are other 
peoples who, on closer acquaintance, may also be found to be 
interesting; peoples who in all the more fundamental con- 
cerns of life have the same feelings, who also have their ideas 
equally characteristic, their long experience equally valuable, 
their traditions equally cherished? All the charges of anti- 
patriotism are traceable to an imperfect appreciation of the 
importance of some such questions as these; there is always 
the implication that certain immediate and palpable interests 
of a particular country are necessarily its most vital interests, 
and that to be opposed to these is to be deficient in patriotic 
feeling. 

Admitting for a moment that it were desirable for each 
country to foster every form of national idiosyncrasy, that 
everything foreign being more or less objectionable, it were 
better that this influence should decrease, that each country 
should become more and more in the fullest sense, self- 
contained. However desirable such a state might be, it is 
no longer possible. Ina sense quite peculiar to the develop- 


ment of the last half century, the foreigner has come to stay. 
Whether they like it or not, for an indefinitely lengthy 
period, the people at present constituting the great nations 
of the world are to be, in an ever fuller sense, neighbors. 


Through commerce, through politics, through literature, the 
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sense of actual contact will become keener. This is amongst 
the few absolute certainties of the future. Therefore, even 
on this ground, is it not in the highest degree unwise to 
accentuate the differences that exist? Proximity without 
sympathy is intolerable. Under such conditions, the na- 
tional life is embittered; there is an ever-present source of 
unrest. Foreign influence being now a permanent factor in 
the daily existence of each country, it is obviously to the 
interest of the people to mould it to their needs. Friction in 
this case means the dissipation of an indefinite amount of 
moral and intellectual energy. 

But if it were possible for the nations to be isolated and 
self-sufficient, it is to a last degree undesirable. The analogy 
of the individual holds with striking force: it is no more 
good for a nation, than for a man, to live alone. Isolation 
and stagnation are closely allied. It is not only to the 
interest of humanity at large, but to the interest of each 
of the races, that they should be more and more mutually 
dependent, more and more bound to each other by all the 
ties that help towards fellowship The tendency of political 
ideals to dominate the whole field of national thought and 
character is pernicious. To this we trace the notion that 
the highest national interests are founded upon mutual 
antagonisms, that the gain of one people is necessarily the 
loss of another. Prosperity on this view is a limited store 
from which each nation draws at the expense of the rest. 
Except in the restricted sphere of physical force and its 
abuse this is a pure fiction. Except in the grossest and 
most material sense, no people can ultimately profit by need- 
less suffering or injury inflicted on another. The sources of 
energy upon which national prosperity, in the best sense, 
depends, are inexhaustible. The drafts of each nation, so far 
from depriving others of their share, act as a direct cause on 
their part, of similar renewals of strength. It is not to the 
disadvantage, but enormously to the advantage of nations, 
to have as neighbors powerful people, fertile in resource, 
with essentially different ways of thought, and eager to 
exchange no less their ideas than their goods. 
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The conception of humanity as an organism offers sound 
guidance in estimating the forces which make for true de- 
velopment. In proportion as the organism is low in the 
scale of life, its parts are independent, their injury is not 
serious to the individual, the organs being readily repaired 
ur renewed. With each advance in complexity, the welfare 
of the parts becomes more and more necessary to the well- 
being of the whole. The same is true of nations; from the 
unsettled life of the nomad with its few needs, perfect self- 
sufficiency, and utter ignorance of or indifference to the life 
of other peoples, to the highly civilised life of modern races, 
with its multifarious needs, material and spiritual, satis- 
fied from every part of the globe, and its vital interest in the 
welfare of even small and remote communities. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that imperious- 
ness, or indifference to foreign influence, cramps the life 
and thought of a people. In numberless ways, this bias 
conceals the results of discovery, and prevents the diffusion 
of ideas. The growing complexity of the problems of in- 
dividual and social life has called into existence an army 
of thinkers in every civilised country. Subdivision and 
specialisation goes on apace, and the national genius of many 
peoples is attacking these problems, each in its own way. 
The best that humanity can produce may be acquired only 
by a comparison of these results. It is surely absurd that 
any considerations of geography, or language, or race, 
should limit the benefits to be derived from the highest cul- 
ture of the time. It is only thus that the highest type can 
be evolved. The race which is the most assimilative of the 
best thought of other races, will be the best able to develop 
its own. Other things being equal, it will be the more 
vigorous, the better fitted for every phase of the struggle for 
existence. 

The fear that the national character would thus be in 
danger of disappearing in a formless cosmopolitanism is, of 
course, quite groundless. The only features of it likely to 
disappear would be those based on narrow prejudice, and 
unreasoning custom—the concrete expression of ideas that 
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are dead. As the individual personalises his knowledge into 
a characteristic whole, so the genius of the race is expressed 
in its institutions, its literature, and its conduct. Knowl- 
edge is great, but the mystery of personality, individual and 
national, must ever assert itself. 

On the purely moral side, the claims of an ideal of closer 
union between nations are incomparably strong. If, on the 
one hand, it is necessary that we should be on our guard 
lest the lofty conception of human brotherhood blind us to 
the innate differences that must always exist, it seems equally 
necessary on the other, to decline to accept the view that all 
the existing evils are based upon an inexorable and un- 
changeable “human nature.” Human nature represents 
something so profoundly complex, that any dogmatism re- 
garding it, beyond the merest essentials, offers an easy 
method of begging the whole question. On such grounds, 
every weakness or vice may be excused or in a measure 
justified, for there is hardly an attribute of human nature 
which does not vary within the widest limits, according to 
time and place. To say that enmity is stronger than amity, 
is to ignore the most obvious lesson of the history of society. 
It is one thing to admit that, so far as we are able to per- 
ceive, disagreements must ever characterise human inter- 
course; it is quite another to believe that reconciliation or 
settlement must always be brought about by the primitive 
method of purely physical force. To argue thus shows an 
absurdly weak faith in those fundamental instincts of human 
nature, upon the strength of which its development depends. 

The plain truth is that those responsible for national con- 
duct have never given to the question of a possible union 
of races through the cultivation of their sympathies, the at- 
tention it deserves. They have accepted as a matter of 
course the evidence of hostility; of the evidence of friend- 
ship, they have been sceptical. This represents incalculable 
injury to the cause of humanity. With the way in which ill- 
feeling begets ill-feeling, each country apparently striving to 
surpass the other, we are, unfortunately, too familiar We 
are apt to forget that good-feeling is equally cumulative. 
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The rapprochement now happily existing between England 
and France, is but a faint indication of what may be done 
when nations are really in earnest in the cause of peace. 

It would seem to devolve upon all interested in the prog- 
ress of the higher culture, to protest against the assertion 
of any patriotism which does not take advantage of the best 
influences exerted by humanity at large. Any patriotism 
which regards the interests of a people as questions solely of 
physical power, or territory, or trade, is narrow and con- 
fining. Important as such interests are, and demanding as 
they do sagacity of a high order, they are, on a final analysis, 
but a means to an end. The ultimate mission of an ad- 
vanced people should be the cultivation of a national char- 
acter which is strong, worthy, and resourceful, and the 
patriotism, however blatantly proclaimed, which is opposed 


to this, is false and misleading. 
ALFRED JORDAN. 


Hut, ENGLAND. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from July number.) 


In my first article I endeavored to shadow forth the con- 
ception in the teacher’s mind of a system of moral instruction 
which would be generally accepted as being consonant with the 
higher ideals of our people. Of such a conception how shall 
we proceed to secure a faithful Reflection? So far as direct 
instruction is concerned, we have seen that we must graduate 
our teaching to the age of the pupils. I suggest that in such 
age-differentiation we may conveniently distinguish three 
stages. 

First Stage. The children are too young to be taught very 
much about the reasons of why some things are good and 
others not good. Nevertheless it is for the teacher to train 
them into the habit of doing that which is right. The obvious 
resort is to precept and exhortation. But precept can be most 
powerfully reinforced by familiarising the children with pic- 
tures of what is good. Hence the “moral tale” which has 
always been recognised as one of the teacher’s aids. But the 
moral tale has often been used in a rather slipshod way without 
the teacher’s having definitely set before himself exactly what 
qualities it is that he wishes to foster in his pupils, and which of 
these moral tales will impress these particular qualities most 
effectively on the mind. The conception in the teacher’s mind 
has in fact been defective. Attempts have indeed often 
been made to put together collections of tales with more 
definite aim. Some of these may probably be usefully used. 
But the teacher must in every case see that the moral scheme 
to be enforced precisely corresponds to the scheme of instruc- 
tion he has in his own mind. These tales are after all only 
of the nature of illustrations. Instances may be selected from 
them to suit your necessity; but to frame your scheme of 
moral instruction to coincide with a series of illustrations that 
some one else (possibly with quite a different scheme in his 
head) has put together, is obviously-putting the cart before 
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the horse. The selection, the order, and the emphasis laid on 
each of the illustrations must be the teacher’s own. 

The teacher then must adapt any such series of stories to his 
own mental scheme, selecting what he requires, eliminating 
what he does not, and arranging all in the order most suited to 
his purpose. Almost any teacher would find in such a little 
book as the late Miss Charlotte Yonge’s “Book of Golden 
Deeds,” a certain amount of material suitable for his purpose; 
but the fact is that every teacher will have mentally to compile 
his own “Book of Golden Deeds.” He will choose them from 
his whole literary knowledge and experience, as well as from 
any incidents occurring in the little world most familiar to his 
pupils; these when they take place, are more effective as 
illustrations than perhaps any others. The stories too are 
better told than read, and the teacher will be careful, whilst 
telling his tale vividly, to avoid stilted language, or words or 
phrases that are not simple enough for his pupils to understand. 

In this first stage, as in the second and third, there should be 
exercised the greatest care in arranging the moral environment, 
and it will have to be thought out with as much detail and as 
much definiteness as the direct moral instruction itself, and 
as faithfully express the conception in the teacher’s mind. 
Important aids to environment may sometimes be found in un- 
expected quarters. If, for example, it is desired to imbue the 
mind with the idea of interdependence and the necessity of 
self-effacement for the sake of a combined purpose, I know 
of no way in which such lessons so irresistibly enter the mind 
as through the practice of choral music (always supposing the 
art of choir singing to be well taught). The same lessons are 
enforced by certain sports: by rowing in an eight, by a foot- 
ball team playing well together: but choral singing has the 
advantage over these that (except in a few instances) the 
object to be obtained is not ultimately to score points over a 
rival choir (as in the other instances it is to score advantage 
over other crews or other teams), but merely to add to the 
world’s wealth by the production of a beautiful and ordered 
result. The test too in the case of music is more delicate, and 
it cultivates greater sensitiveness and refinement. 
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The principles that must govern “environment” are the 
same, whatever the stage of instruction or the age of the pupil, 
though doubtless as age advances more subtle influences can 
be brought to bear. But having indicated the general lines 
on which this part of the scheme may be thought out, I need 
not recur, I think, to this part of the subject in connection 
with the further stages of instruction. But I have still to deal 
with direct instruction in the second and third stages. 

Second Stage. The children are now of an age when they 
can begin to learn not only what it is right to do, but why it is 
right that they should do certain things. There will be an 
admixture of theoretical with practical instruction. What the 
theory is that the teacher will desire to enforce has already 
been rendered tolerably clear when we have been considering 
the conception that is to be formed in the teacher’s mind at 
this stage. What is likely to be questioned is the feasibility 
of transferring effectively this conception to the minds of the 
pupils. That to do so is perfectly feasible I firmly believe, and 
I know of no better way of illustrating how it may be done 
than by giving a concrete example of just such a definite piece 
of instruction. The writer for a period of months gave lessons 
to a class of boys in a Truant School who had arrived at an 
age, and a stage of mental development, which seemed ad- 
vanced enough to be susceptible to this kind of teaching. I 
propose to give the notes here of some of the lessons that I 
gave to these boys. The advantages of citing a scheme of 
lessons that has actually been tested in the school-room are 
obvious and on the whole outweigh, I think, some serious 
disadvantage in the danger involved of misunderstanding. 
Against such misunderstanding I think I can guard by a few 
words of caution. No concrete example of instruction that 
can be given must be supposed to be of general application; 
the lessons here cited were designed for lads in very depressing 
mental circumstances, children many of whom had bad parents, 
most of whom were exceedingly poor, and on practically all of 
whom the world was bearing very hardly. Contrast these 
boys with a class of the same age at one of our great Public 
Schools; is it not clear that the lessons suited for the one 
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would be quite unsuited to the other? In the one case the 
child is almost cowed by circumstances; he has little self-con- 
fidence; it hardly occurs to him that what he does or does not 
do matters at all to anyone but himself; he is familiar with 
degrading surroundings; he habitually uses language that has 
low associations, and he is in imminent danger of falling into 
low habits,—drunkenness, or what not. The very first thing to 
do with such a boy as this is to foster self-respect, to persuade 
him by every means in your power that he is not an insignificant 
but a very important citizen of the world. It is obvious that 
with the average English Public School boy such persuasions 
would be superfluous. This point illustrates that the lessons, 
the notes of which are given here, are not contemplated as 
being of general applicability, but are merely an example of a 
particular scheme of instruction designed for a particular set 
of children. Every scheme of instruction in fact must be 
considered in relation to the particular children who are to be 
taught, and adjusted to their characters and circumstances. 
The notes that follow are of course in language very 
different from that which I actually employed in talking to 
these lads. They are merely the words I set down for my 
own guidance as expressing to me shortly the points I wished 
not to overlook. In translating these notes to the boys they 
were greatly amplified; what I said to them I said in the 
simplest possible language, with this exception, that in each 
lesson I dwelt particularly on the meaning of one or two words 
probably hitherto unfamiliar to them, but which it was desir- 
able they should add to their vocabulary as the symbols and 
suggestions of ideas that ought to be part of their mental 
equipment : such words, for example, were “sympathy,” “rela- 
tionship,” “important.” For the rest I tried to make the 
“lessons” as little stiff as possible; I frequently asked them 
questions, and, as far as the size of a rather large class would 
allow, encouraged them to ask questions, and even to talk to me 
and the others. If anything humorous came to the surface I 
did not check their having a hearty laugh over it so long as it 
was not prolonged in a silly way. The mental vigor of a few 
of the boys was below the normal, and these I failed to interest, 
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but almost all of them were alert, and, so to speak, actively co- 
operating with me in the work of the lesson. My troubles 
with discipline were very slight. At the conclusion of a lesson 
I would often give them some pithy saying which expressed its 
main thought in a form of words they were likely to remember. 
The following is a condensed syllabus of what I taught them: 


Lesson I. On MutTuaAL DEPENDENCE. 


The isolated life a miserable one. Setting aside actual torture, 
solitary confinement perhaps the most terrible of all punishments. 
The horror of solitude and pining for companionship experienced 
by Robinson Crusoe after fifteen years on his island. [Here I 
read passages after the incident of the wreck; when in the morn- 
ing light Crusoe sees in the distance what he believes to be either 
the sail or the hull of a ship, but the evidences of life on board 
observed during the night (firing of guns, etc.) are not re- 
peated :— 

“I cannot explain by any possible Energy of Words what a strange 
longing or hankering of Desires I felt in my Soul upon this Sight; break- 
ing out sometimes thus; O that there had been, but one or two; nay, or but 
one Soul sav’d out of this Ship, to have escap’d to me, that I might but 
have had one Companion, one Fellow-Creature, to have spoken to me & 
to have convers’d with! In all the Time of my solitary Life, I never felt 
so earnest, so strong a Desire after the Society of my Fellow-Creatures, 
or so deep a Regret at the want of it... .” 

“Such were these earnest Wishings, That but one Man had been sav’d! 
O that it had been but One! I believe I repeated the Words, O that it had 
been but One! a thousand Times, and the Desires were so movd by it, 
that when I spoke the Words, my Hands would clinch together, & my 
Fingers press the Palms of my Hands, that if I had had any soft Thing 
in my Hand, it would have crusht it involuntarily; and my Teeth in my 
Head wo’d strike together, and set against one another so strong, that 
for some time I cou’d not part them again. . . .” 

“Tt was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out in my Boat 
to this Wreck; not doubting but I might find something on board, that 
might be useful to me; but that did not altogether press me so much, as 
the Possibility that there might be yet some living Creature on board, 
whose Life I might not only save, but might by saving that Life, comfort 
my own to the last Degree; and this Thought so clung to my Heart, that 
I could not be quiet, Night or Day, but I must venture out in my Boat on 
board this Wreck.” 


In contrast with the terrific tragedy of these passages I read 
another later in the book after Crusoe had fallen in with Man 
Friday. ] 
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Meaning of the word “relationship.” A glove is in relation- 
ship to a hand, a bucket to a well. Human “relationships.” Re- 
lationship in common parlance means kinship. But there are 
all sorts of other human relationships. That between the mem- 
bers of a football team playing well together, or between pupil 
and teacher, or between schoolfellows, or doctor and patient, 
or buyer and seller, or between members of Codperative 
Societies, Trades Unions, or Friendly Societies; or even between 
the inhabitants of town and country, or between those of one 
country and another. 

There are in fact a great many kinds of ties which bind man 
to man, so that to some degree we feel for, and with, others as 
if they were part of ourselves. A football team or a fire-brigade 
is like one animal each part of which is conscious of the thoughts, 
the sensations, and the wishes of each other part. 

Meaning of “sympathy,” i. e., feeling with. 

An important instance of the codrdination and mutual depend- 
ence of which this lesson treats is Citizenship. Difference be- 
tween bad Citizenship (examples, hiding food in a besieged town, 
wantonly destroying public property) and good Citizenship 
(example, story of the Dutch boy who stopped the leak in the 
dike for a whole night with his arm). 

[The boys themselves to give further examples, both of bad 
and of good Citizenship. } 

Mutual dependence, codrdination and codperation brushed 
aside by the man who says, “I care for nobody and nobody 
cares for me,” but inculcated by such sayings as, “Put yourself 
in his place,” “Do as you would be done by,” “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Lesson II. On SELF-RESPECT, AND RESPECT FOR THE INDI- 
VIDUAL IN OTHERS. 


Such maxims as conclude Lesson I should not rest on the 
authority of the teacher alone. You should convince yourselves 
that they are such as ought to be followed. If you think the 
matter out, to what conclusion will you come? 

(1) One obligation for altruism rests on utilitarian grounds. 
We gain for others, and we receive from others, more than we 
give up for ourselves; the sum total of human welfare is there- 
fore increased. 

Vol. XV—No. 1 
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ZEsop’s fable of the bundle of Sticks. “Union is strength” 
whether in a family or in fulfilling any of the other human rela- 
tionships. 

But (2) apart from this, the individual reaps his reward for 
unselfishness in the comfort and satisfaction that follow the per- 
formance of an unselfish act. 

Conversely, selfish action is followed by inward discomfort 
and a feeling of solitude. One is out of sympathy with the world 
and feels something akin to the miseries of the prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement. 

Extreme selfishness often actually amounts to wickedness. 
This is sometimes followed by the anguish we call “remorse.” 

It is the existence of these inward feelings, feelings that as we 
see in the extreme instances of ecstacy and remorse are capable 
of becoming superlatively acute, that makes it impossible that 
we should with benefit to ourselves accept all the advantages 
of others’ practicing a system of mutual aid, whilst we ourselves 
play a traitorous part. Any attempt to share without contrib- 
uting to the benefits of human solidarity is punished by moral 
solitude. It is a not uncommon thing for men not only to fulfill 
the obligations placed upon them by human society, but volun- 
tarily to devote themselves to pain and disadvantage. In rare 
instances this amounts to heroic self-sacrifice. Story of Sir 
Philip Sidney at Zutphen. How can we explain his preferring 
to endure the torments of thirst suffered by a wounded soldier 
unless there were some strong inward reward? “The secret 
pleasure of a generous act is a great mind’s great bribe.” ! 

Comparison between the codrdination existing between the 
members of a human group and that existing between the different 
parts of a machine. In the latter case one weak link in a chain, 
or one faulty wheel, wrecks the whole. Not so with a human 
group. We can to some extent make good each other’s de- 
ficiencies. 

But there is nevertheless some degree of similarity, because 
failure on the part of any individual must do injury to many others 
besides himself, whereas a personality duly performing his part 
spreads a beneficent influence around him. 

The individual is then immensely important. No child or 





* This line of Dryden’s is quoted in Mr. Fredk. W. Hackwood’s “Notes 
of Lessons on Moral Subjects.” ~ 
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person can think of himself as inherently a mean thing. He is 
of very great consequence both to others and himself. He may 
indeed degrade himself by mean actions, but even so, the fact 
that one of us has committed a mean action does not justify a 
mean estimate of the individual. Almost everyone has some- 
times done things he should be sorry for. Almost everyone too, 
has sometimes done that which he feels to be good. If we per- 
sist in evil courses we shall no doubt become low, mean, de- 
graded. But young boys are still at the beginning of things. 
They cannot yet be committed to a downward course. They are 
just now especially at a time when they must choose for them- 
selves whether they will follow what is good or what is evil. 
The matter rests with themselves. 

We begin then to recognize the responsibility with which each 
one is faced. Is he going to set himself to work to realise those 
latent possibilities that dwell within each one of us and so become 
a blessing to himself and all those with whom he comes into 
contact? That is the great choice. 

Crystalize the teaching of this lesson in Locke’s words, “not 
to think meanly of ourselves, and not to think meanly of others.” 

Then followed a series of lessons on Building up the Indi- 
vidual. The first of these was 


Lesson III. CRUELTY AS OPPOSED TO KINDNESS AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Just as an engineer, when constructing a machine, has to see 
to it that every wheel and every crank is sound and strong, so 
in a human group, and ultimately in the whole of human society, 
we have to strive to bring it about that each individual shall be 
sound and strong; otherwise mischief will follow. 

How shall we set about building up such individuals? What 
should they be like? 

Well first we may ask ourselves what they should not be 
like. Perhaps the most hateful of all qualities is cruelty. How 
it arises. Cruelty through ignorance; cruelty through want of 
thought or wantonness [boys throw stones at squirrels; boys 
tie tin-kettle to dog’s tail; compare the sensations of the dog 
with those of the victim in the regimental punishment known 
as “running the gauntlet”]; cruelty through temper and passion 
[general question of intemperance and loss of self-control] ; 
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cruelty (the worst form of all) through actual delight in witness- 
ing pain [Nero and the martyrs]. 

The opposite to all this is active kindness. Kindled largely 
through the cultivation of sympathy. [Read the Hubert and 
Arthur scene from “King John” (Act IV, Scene I)]. 

Sympathy, if it is to become active, often requires Courage. 
Examples of Courage. Story of Grace Darling. Story of E. B. 
[This was a story the circumstances of which were local and 
therefore well known to many of the boys. A little boy having 
fallen into a canal, a girl twelve years old knelt on a floating 
plank, and though in constant danger of herself capsizing and 
finding herself in the water, contrived to maintain her balance 
in that position and at the same time hold the child’s head out 
of the water for a period of several minutes till help arrived. 
For this act she was presented with the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society by the mayor of the town in the presence of 
her schoolfellows. | 

The above are examples of physical courage. Moral Courage. 
Examples: Bearing pain for the sake of others; confessing a 
fault; owning an unpopular opinion; Courage under misfortune 
[story of how Henry Fawcett behaved after the accident that 
deprived him of sight]; courage to persevere in the right even 
though seduced by evil influences. 

Self-Sacrifice [story of Father Damien]. 

Generosity. 

Good Manners important because they are the outside symbol 
of the kindness that ought to exist within. The rules of courtesy 
are not arbitrary and stereotyped, as the books of etiquette 
would have us believe. 

Bad language to be avoided because low words are asso- 
ciated with low deeds. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The notes of the above three lessons are probably sufficient to 
indicate the lines on which the course was given without my 
analysing fully those that followed. The subject of the build- 
ing up of the individual is, of course, only begun in Lesson ITI. 
There it is treated from one point of view, but it would remain 
to regard it from several others. Thus my fourth lesson dealt 
with the necessity in mutual aid of ingenuity, alertness, and 
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ability, and consequently of self-development. The way was 
thrown open for introducing the consideration of all the quali- 
ties, moral and mental, and even physical, that one wished to 
inculcate. And further, one could examine the position and 
relative importance of each in the whole scheme; for example, 
one could consider together the qualities of generosity and 
justice, and in what relation they stood each to each, thus 
paving the way for the problems to be introduced to the pupil’s 
notice in the next stage of instruction. 

Third Stage. We have now arrived at that period of ad- 
vancement in our scheme of Moral Instruction when we can 
no longer treat the moral problems of the world as if each 
presented a simple issue between right and wrong. Vain as 
would be the attempt to bring up children in total ignorance 
of the existence of evil, it would be almost equally vain to 
disguise from the older ones that apart from positive evil there 
is comparative right and comparative wrong; that we not only 
have to prepare ourselves for the battle between the right and 
the wrong, but that we shall be faced with conflicting obliga- 
tions and be drawn in contrary directions by duties which 
clash the one with the other. In the ground we have already 
traversed ample occasion has been offered for such conflicts ; for 
example, self-development and self-abnegation must often be 
opposed to each other, and we have to determine in what degree 
each shall concede to the other. Again the conflict that often 
exists between the individual and the society that surrounds 
him brings before us the question which is one of the most 
persistent in mature life, namely what the claims of compro- 
mise upon us are, how far they should be resisted, how far 
conceded. It will be perceived that the intellectual foundation 
on which moral action is to be based has become much more 
subtle, much more difficult to determine. At the same time 
when once determined the moral force necessary to carry out 
the decisions arrived at by the intellect is often quite as great 
as that required in what I have called the “simple” conflicts 
between good and evil. The very difficulty of arriving at right 
intellectual conclusions is a source of moral weakness; a new 
weapon is placed in the hands of the Evil One, for in the hour 
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of temptation he can always raise the question anew, “Is your 
intellectual foundation right ?” 

At this stage of our subject too we are faced with another 
serious source of difficulty. Different teachers may provide 
different intellectual solutions to the problems set before them, 
and from these different intellectual conclusions differing moral 
courses may be prescribed. The child may therefore find him- 
self instructed differently by for example his schoolmaster and 
his parent. 

These difficulties which are at once obvious and serious, 
seem to have frightened off the great mass of instructors of 
youth from attempting at any rate this part of the subject at 
all. And yet great as the difficulties are, they may surely be 
faced with more hope of success by the mature and experienced 
than by those who are only just emerging from childhood. Is 
it fair to leave such “to fight it out amongst themselves,” and 
to evolve their own ideas of the comparative right and the 
comparative wrong, with scarcely an effort to succour them by 
the light that collective human experience throws on many a 
moral tangle? Moral instruction at this stage will probably 
be accompanied by the disadvantages which I have indicated, 
but are they not far less grave than those which accompany 
its neglect? 

It will be perceived that when I have said that the First 
Stage of Moral Instruction should be devoted to practical 
exemplification and acquirement of habit, whilst the Second 
and Third Stages should deal also with the theory of the 
subject; and also when I have said that the First and Second 
Stages should concern themselves with simple problems of 
conduct, the complex ones being reserved for the Third Stage, 
I have not meant that perfectly rigid boundaries shall be erected 
confining these different kinds of instruction absolutely within 
these limits. Much must necessarily depend on the circum- 
stances in individual cases; but I think it will remain true to 
say that, whilst there will be a large amount of overflowing 
as it were of a particular kind of instruction from the stage 
that is principally devoted to it, the different kinds of instruc- 
tion I have indicated as suitable for the several stages of child 
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development should at least mainly characterise those several 
stages. 

Now having sketched what appears to me to be a perfectly 
feasible scheme of moral instruction divorced from super- 
naturalism, I want to compare the results at which we have 
arrived with those attained by moral instruction wedded to 
“religion.” And first let us take the “undenominational’’ 
Bible Lesson given in accordance with such a syllabus as that 
issued by the typical School Board or Education Committee. 

Gradation according to age is carried out in the Bible 
Syllabus, but on what is the gradation based? Not I venture 
to think on a careful consideration of the psychological possi- 
bilities of a child’s mind at different stages of its growth, but 
merely on the relative simplicity and complexity of phrase and 
idea characteristic of various passages. In other words, it is 
the gradation of the teacher of reading or of the object-lesson 
teacher, not the gradation of the moral instructor at all. I of 
course do not suggest that the gradation as far as it goes is 
useless; it is a necessary instrument for any instruction that 
children shall be given words and have ideas presented to them 
of a difficulty suited to their years; but my contention is that 
though the presentation of the subject is graded, the subject- 
matter itself is not. Whilst all the collection of literature that 
we call the Bible is accepted as being of equal authority, and 
whilst the system of morality to be inculcated is based on that 
heterogeneous mass, to ask that there should be any such 
grading of the subject as is comparatively easy to introduce 
into a rationalistic system of ethics, is probably demanding the 
impossible. 

Such grading can only be carried out in a system of instruc- 
tion that is consistent with itself, and that steadily keeps in 
view throughout its course the ends ultimately aimed at. In 
a moral system these ends are embodied in an ideal, and if the 
moral system is welded to one that is theological, the ideal 
finds its expression in the conception of the Deity. It follows 
that for such a system to be capable of being taught reasonably 
the conceptions of the Deity put forward must be consistent 
with each other. But the conceptions of the Deity presented 
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in different parts of the Bible are not only inconsistent with, 
they are violently antagonistic to each other. Part of the 
Scriptures puts before us the beautiful conception that “God is 
love.” In other parts we read that He is jealous, cruel, vin- 
dictive, capable of dealing out the punishments of a petty 
minded, arbitrary tyrant. 

What are we to say when we enter a class-room filled with 
five-year old babies who are being diligently instructed to 
recite : 

“I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me.” 


To the writer, such an experience is in the literal sense of 
the word shocking; it as it were pulls one up with a jerk and 
makes one ask one’s self what strange conceptions can dominate 
us when we find worthy people fervently believing that it is 
for the welfare of these little mites that they shall be made to 
prattle forth this hard cruelty, so that they may be provided 
with a foundation on which to build the ideal to which they 
are to look up through life! Nor is the doctrine that “God is 
Cruelty and Vindictiveness” allowed to rest on the authority 
of one of the Commandments. There are plenty of Old 
Testament stories to illustrate the same text. 

I have heard an unfortunate teacher (an exceedingly able 
man) struggling with the hopeless difficulties of a lesson pre- 
scribed to him by his sessional syllabus, part of which had to be 
given on the story of the mocking of Elisha by the children of 
Bethel : 

“And he went up from thence unto Bethel; and as he was going up by 
the way, there came forth little children out of the city, and mocked 
him, and said unto him, Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head. 

“And he turned back, and looked on them, and cursed them in the name 


of the Lord. And there came forth two she bears out of the wood, and 
tare forty and two children of them.” 


We bring up our children on stories like this, and then 
wonder at the interested but stolid indifference with which they 
will witness some scene of street cruelty without its occurring 
to them for a moment that it is anything to be resisted or 
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remonstrated about. Such things come to the average boy 
as part of the pageant of the day’s adventure and are accepted 
with the same equanimity as they are taught to exercise 
towards some of the Bible stories that match them. 

The rest of the lesson, I remember, was devoted to the story 
of the curing of Naaman the Leper and of Gehazi’s dishonesty 
and untruthfulness punished by the leprosy’s being transferred 
to him to cleave to him and to his seed forever (II Kings 5). 
What is the ethical value of these stories? Elisha’s prescrip- 
tion of the seven dips in Jordan seems to have the fanciful 
arbitrariness characteristic of the whims of tyrants, whilst 
the punishment of Gehazi is as savagely vindictive and cruel 
as that of the children of Bethel. 

About the same time that I heard the lesson recounted above, 
I heard others, for I was anxious to acquaint myself with the 
kind of Scripture lessons given in a group of Board Schools of 
which I happened to be a manager. 

At one school I heard a class of boys being taught the story 
of the call of Samuel, and it appeared to me that the result 
must be ethical puzzlement. 

At another I heard the Scripture lesson given to a class of 
girls. It was on the incidents preceding the crucifixon. The 
children had previously read the story in Matthew and Mark, 
and were now going through it in Luke. The lesson was 
given rather well I thought, without undue formality. If the 
object were merely to instil the Scripture story into the chil- 
dren’s minds, it ought to have had its effect; but the teacher 
complained that it was always “the same hands up,” and not 
very many of them. How was it that the majority of the 
class failed to be interested? I believe that if an ethical basis 
had been taken for the lesson instead of a quasi-historical one 
the result would have been different. 

In another girls’ school I heard the lesson given to the eight- 
year-old children. Here too there was a good deal of life 
and intelligence in the teaching. The previous day they had 
been told the story of the wise and foolish virgins, and they 
now had to retell it in response to interrogation. The chil- 
dren got on well enough as long as what they had to rehearse 
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was merely anecdotal. I think they would have got on quite 
well too if they had been given a simple ethical interpretation 
such as that they must be vigilant in well doing and always 
prepared, for they knew not when the hour of trial might arise. 
Much more recondite symbolism had however been at- 
tempted, and the children at this part of the interrogation for 
the most part (as well they might), lost confidence; so that 
the teacher had herself to rehearse her interpretation. She 
began by saying that a good stock of oil symbolised continual 
striving after good living, and one wished she had stopped 
there. But her general conclusion was that Christ would come 
again on the Last Day in order to take those who are prepared, 
to heaven, whilst those unprepared would be shut out and 
would knock at the gates in vain. Doctrinal enough! But 
not consistent I submit with that other doctrine that “God is 
Love.” 

In such a system of Bible Lessons as I have depicted there 
is no clear conception of the Ideal in the teacher’s mind; 
there can be none, for he is called upon to instil several ideals 
that are in conflict with one another. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly a matter of wonder that it has never 
occurred to anyone to arrange the subject-matter of instruction 
in anything better than an unformulated, disordered mass. The 
reflection in the pupils’ minds of this conception cannot be more 
perfect than the conception itself. A beautiful story here and 
there like that of the Good Samaritan may have its isolated 
effect, but it can hardly be said that Bible Lessons given on 
such a plan constitute an ordered attempt at ethical instruction 
at all. 

Poor as is such a system of instruction as this from the 
ethical point of view, it is probably the best of those current 
amongst the theologians. We need not I think stop to con- 
sider the strange device of reading the Bible “without note 
or comment.” Fortunately the plan is not a very common 
one; it is pretty obvious that to introduce young readers to 
the Scriptures in this way is as futile, or pretty nearly so, as the 
old plan of reading the Bible to adult hearers in church in a 
language they did not understand. 
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But there is that other system of instruction which attempts 
more, not less, than the “undenominationalists’—that of the 
Sectarians, who wish to teach their own particular creeds. 

Of these courses of moral instruction the best known in this 
country is the Cathechism contained in the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. Comparing its teaching with the Bible 
Instruction we have been considering above, one notices more 
attempt at obtaining a reasoned and ordered whole. On the 
other hand, the subject-matter that has to be dealt with is far 
more hopeless than in the other case. The most incompre- 
hensible of the orthodox doctrines are put in the forefront of 
the battle array, and are stated with a certain subtle exactitude 
and emphasis from which the undenominationalist shrinks. 
This, rather than the fact that certain differences on minor 
points concerning the sacraments and what not, exist, is prob- 
ably the reason that undenominationalism has a far greater 
popularity amongst average good citizens than this system 
which they consider quite unsuited for the young. 

Another consideration is not without weight. The Church 
of England is one of the great bulwarks that aid wealth and 
respectability to withstand democracy. The preservation of 
this tradition is a very distinct note of church religious instruc- 
tion. The child is taught to submit himself to all his gov- 
ernors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters: to order him- 
self lowly and reverently to all his betters: to do his duty in 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call him. 

On the whole, then, I conclude that these theological in- 
struction systems are very little suited for imbueing moral 
instruction. That moral instruction is partly present in the 
minds of those who advocate and use them I do not deny, but 
they have always failed to adapt themselves to a well-ordered, 
well-reasoned ethical system. Moreover moral instruction is 
not their only end; often it is not their chief end. We see 
mingled with this object others; such as fetish worship of the 
Bible (which finds its most astonishing embodiment in the 
teaching “without note or comment’’) ; or we find anxiety to 
instil respect for the priesthood, or for the wealthy and re- 
spectable classes. In all this it is not simply that much that 
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is taught is irrelevant to the direct purpose of ethical teaching, 
there is, as we have seen, much more that fundamentally 
clashes with such teaching. 

I will not go so far as to assert that this is necessarily the 
case with any theological system. Between pure Theism, con- 
sistently holding up a God of Love as the ideal, and rationalistic 
ethics, I (unlike John Stuart Mill) can see but little antagonism. 
The chief difficulty that would have to be faced were an 
attempt made to weld them together, would be the explanation 
of the existence of evil under a beneficent Deity. But how- 
ever we approach it, the problem of evil is one of extreme 
difficulty in ethics for the young (or for the old either, for that 
matter). 

There are of course other reasons why Theism should not 
be taught in the schools: so far as it is true that some of the 
parents of the children are not believers in the existence of 
God, such teaching trespasses against religious liberty. But 
even if non-theological moral teaching were universally adopted 
it would still be important to notice that there is no real 
antagonism between it and a belief in what are called the 
fundamental doctrines of the existence of God, and of eternal 
life. So far as we can see, belief in these doctrines is likely 
to be widespread for a very long time to come, and it would 
render the hope of introducing ethical teaching on a non- 
supernatural basis in our schools far more distant than it may 
now be if all such teaching of children were fundamentally at 
variance with the teaching that the same children received at 
home. There is a great distinction between the professed 
belief in the recondite doctrines of the churches and the real 
faith in these supposed “fundamentals.” Amongst the mass 
of the people the one is of the lips, the other in the heart, so 
that whilst a clashing of the school teaching with the first is 
not a matter of the first importance, with the second it would be. 
Indeed as has been shown, the clashing of rationalistic ethical 
teaching with the orthodox creeds amounts to no more than 
the orthodox are perfectly accustomed to, and therefore pre- 
sumably, quite ‘prepared to put up with, for it results from the 
very same points of difference that have been pointed out as 
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existing between one part and another part of the orthodox 
religious teaching itself. 

No doubt the claim to base a system of morals otherwise 
than on a foundation of supernaturalism would raise antagon- 
ism amongst the theologians, but the theologians who would 
really care very much about this are not a very important part 
of the people; the attack would be rather on a profession than 
on any deep-seated sentiment in the hearts of the race. What 
most people want is for their children to be taught to lead the 
virtuous, the beneficent, the kindly life. There is abundant 
proof that the theological systems of instruction largely fail to 
accomplish this, and the heart of the people will not revolt 
from trying a non-theological basis, if there seems to be a 
prospect of its being accompanied with greater success. 

The whole of my argument it will be perceived, culminates 
in a plea for the introduction into our schools of moral in- 
struction on a non-theological basis. But it may be asked, 
suppose this were conceded would it necessarily follow that 
religious instruction would be expelled from the schools? 
Might not the two forms of instruction go on side by side 
concurrently? Mr. F. J. Gould, who has I suppose done 
more than any other living Englishman to persuade his coun- 
trymen to adopt non-theological moral instruction in schools, 
has urged that it shall be in substitution of the present religious 
instruction. Rather however than that it should not be intro- 
duced at all he has been willing to accept its introduction con- 
currently with the religious teaching. My own position would 
be the same. The effect of the ethical instruction would, no 
doubt, be injured, if side by side with it were taught non-ethical 
creeds such as the doctrine of the Atonement.” It would be 
injured by Biblical lessons that held up alternately a God of 
Mercy and a God of Revenge as ideals; it would not, I think, 
be materially injured by the teaching of Theism if the God 
taught were always the God of Love, nor by the teaching of 





* “Vicarious expiation, the judicial punishment of the innocent, and the 
appeasement of an angry God, are surely now recognisable as savage in- 
ventions.” —Sir Oliver Lodge’s article, entitled “Suggestions towards the 
Reinterpretation of Christian Doctrine,” in the Hibbert Journal, July, 1904. 
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the expectation of a future life, if unaccompanied by the hor- 
rible doctrine of everlasting torment for a large proportion of 
our brothers. 

“Would you, then,” it may be asked, “expel the Bible from 
the school altogether?’ Here we are reminded of the plea of 
the parent who wishes the Bible to be taught “as literature.” 
There is, I am persuaded, a want of reality about this plea that 
if it were not generally so completely unconscious, would tempt 
one to characterise it harshly. You cannot treat a book merely 
as literature, and at the same time as being sacred and above 
criticism. If the Bible were indeed taught as literature, it 
might be a valuable manual of ethical instruction; the story 
of the devouring of the children of Bethel by the she-bears, for 
example, might be used to illustrate the terrible excesses into 
which men may be led by overweening pride.* But so long as 
the Bible is accepted as a sacred book the action of Elisha on 
this occasion is identified with the will of the Almighty, and 
therefore not only placed above criticism, but held up to 
admiration. My answer therefore would be at present that 
we cannot afford to teach all the Bible as literature; for chil- 
dren at any rate it is less disastrous that they should be 
ignorant of that particular part of literature than that their 
moral sense should be undermined or corrupted. But there is 
of course much in the Bible that is beautiful and elevating; 
there is no reason why these portions should not be freely 
drawn upon in common with other records of the world’s great 
deeds and noble thoughts in the moral instruction lesson itself. 
If relegated to a separate “religious” lesson concurrent but 
apart, no doubt larger portions would become available, for 
there would be no effort to avoid those parts that rest on 
supernaturalism, but my plea would still be that whatever 
syllabus is adopted it should be one that would retain only 
what it is ethically good for the children to hear. 

Surely in this time of embittered strife about the comparative 
non-essentials in controversy between one set of orthodox 





*I am for the moment setting aside the question of the propriety of 
teaching children stories which rest on a-miraculous basis. 
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people and another, it is not inopportune to make an appeal 
to the parents of the land and ask them to consider whether 
they have not something to say in this matter? Whether it 
is not true to say that what they really desire for their children 
is effective moral instruction, and whether they conceive that 
any of the theologians at present offer them such. 

That a serviceable and logical system can be built up on a 
non-theological basis it has been the attempt of this paper to 
show. That many of the teachers in our schools are equipped 
for imparting such a system to their pupils I am encouraged to 
believe. If they can grapple manfully with the almost over- 
whelming difficulties of the present religious instruction, one 
may fairly hope that the simpler task laid upon them of merely 
ethical instruction, would be accomplished very much more ef- 
fectively. And the present religious instruction is in many 
instances I believe given with considerable ability ; for example, 
out of the five lessons that I refer to earlier in this paper, taken 
as they were quite at random from amongst fifty-four different 
school departments, of four at any rate it would be true to say 
that they were given better rather than worse than one would 
expect to hear an ordinary secular lesson given in an ele- 
mentary school. And it is to be remembered that the standard 
of efficiency demanded of teachers by educational authorities is 
(if we are to take past experience as a criterion of what will 
continue to take place) continually being raised. 

Surely everything points to the great public’s clarifying 
its opinions on this matter. We are-faced with the fact that 
one of the subjects in the curriculum is taught in a haphazard, 
ineffective way, which would not be tolerated in any other 
nay, more than haphazard and ineffective—in a manner that 
involves self-contradiction. How long shall we rest contented 
with the reply that morals cannot be taught as other subjects 
are, because they are of such infinitely greater importance than 
any other subject? Such a plea is remarkable for the fecundity 
of its paradox. 

HERBERT M. THOMPSON. 

LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 
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MUSIC AND MORALITY. 


There are two points concerning music that cannot fail to 
attract the attention of any one interested in a comparative 
study of this art. They are worth our notice here as they have 
a very considerable bearing upon the problem of the relation 
of music to morality. In the first place, music in some form 
is a language that is universal in its appeal. Men of every 
nation and of every degree of culture, to a greater or a less 
extent, appreciate its message and respond to its power. Then 
again, as an art its adaptability to the various needs of man 
is a conspicuous fact. Its varied use in our present day 
civilisation is to the inquisitive mind an inquiry as to its real 
character. Even the most enthusiastic devotee of other forms 
of art would scarcely deny that there is to-day a wider and 
perhaps a more intelligent appreciation of music than of 
sculpture or of painting. 

The explanation of these facts leads us to inquire into the 
essential nature of music considered as a form of art. The 
present popularity of this art cannot be accounted for by any 
whim of changing fancy nor by any temporal or fleeting cause. 
Its explanation lies deeper and must be found in the nature of 
music itself and in the trend of the development of the art- 
consciousness of the race. In the three great periods of 
creative art, Sculpture in ancient Greece, Painting in the 
middle ages, and Music in recent years, there is, broadly 
speaking, a constant tendency to advance from formal objective 
types of beauty to ideals that are more subjective and expressive 
of the inner life. Symmetry and proportion as the essentials 
of sculpture are replaced by ideals that lay a greater stress 
upon the mental experience of the individual. 

Painting marked an important step in this subjective ten- 
dency of artistic thought. As an art it was more pliable than 
sculpture and greatly increased the range of ideas considered 
suitable for art portrayal. This increase was in the direction 
of the emotional life. In the golden age of this art its object 
was not to express mere beauty of_form so much as to depict 
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the human emotions after being awakened by some religious 
truth. 

Music marks the latest step in this subjective trend of art 
ideas. Here the objective factor as the incentive to art expres- 
sion is of little or no importance. Sculpture and painting 
genetically arose from a desire to copy or reproduce external 
forms. And even in their highest development their depend- 
ence upon objective forms is not wanting. Even the masters 
had their models. Music is not external or imitative in this 
same way. Though we have descriptive music this fact does 
not explain why we have music at all. In its beginning music 
was little more than a succession of sounds at regular intervals. 
Rhythm more than any other factor explains the essence of 
early music and never ceases to be the one indispensable 
element. The real source of music then is within and wholly so. 
It does not arise from the imitative instinct of human nature, 
but its primary cause is a desire to express or perhaps to 
communicate an emotional state of consciousness. The 
frenzied war-dance of the savage or the funeral march of the 
composer are primarily emotional states of mind. The 
significance of this fact will appear as we proceed. 

The first point mentioned above scarcely needs confirming. 
The characterisation sometimes given to music as a “universal 
language” calls attention to man’s natural response to rhyth- 
mical, musical sound. Because it is born from the inner 
emotional life it finds a response in every listener. It strikes a 
responsive note in every mind. The term, therefore, is war- 
ranted by the nature of music and its relation to the individual. 
It rightly emphasises the important truth that music is the most 
natural, most direct, and most appropriate expression of this 
side of our mental life. In the undeveloped savage music is 
little more than this impulse toward rhythmic sound; in the 
composer it is an expression of a more refined emotional state 
through the more complex language of our musical notation. 

The other point, the wonderful adaptability of music to the 
various needs of man, has even a more important ethical 
bearing. In every form of social life, as well as in the life of 
the individual, music has come to fill so important a place that 
Vol. XV—No. 1 4 
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its moral import cannot be denied. In the home, in the school, 
in the theater, in martial life, and in the church we find evi- 
dence of its adaptability to human needs. Religion without 
music would lose one-half its power. Not, however, because 
religion is less strong, but because religious worship demands 
just that attitude of heart and mind which is best attained 
through the influence of certain kinds of music. Amid this 
striking diversity of uses, a diversity that extends from the 
services of the church and religion to the services of the devil, 
to put the matter in an expressive way, there is one common 
function, which is not the presentation of some immortal truth, 
or an ideal of beauty, but that it brings the hearer to that mental 
attitude or mood which the composition is meant to express. 
In social life its power is due to the fact that it leads all to 
one common meeting ground of temper and prepares the minds 
of all for unanimity of thought and action by a unanimity of 
feeling. More than any other art it soothes or it animates, it 
calms or it arouses, it stills or it fires the various emotions of 
humanity. This direct and powerful influence over the feeling 
life of man is the fact that explains its power and opens the 
way for a true understanding of its possibilities as a means of 
ethical development. 

An art that touches so directly and so potently the whole 
gamut of nian’s emotional life must have great possibilities as 
a means of culture and no little importance even from the 
ethical point of view. Just what this influence is, or how far 
music can permanently promote the growth of character, are 
problems that have received far less consideration than their 
importance deserves. That it has an influence on the moral 
nature is tacitly conceded, but what this influence really is or 
how far it may be utilised as an ethical educator is still an open 
question. 

When we speak of music and morality we are at once re- 
minded by numerous examples that while they may be com- 
patible they are not always concomitants. So prominent have 
been the examples of artists and musicians of undoubted 
genius who were not only morally weak but morally depraved, 
that such cases come into the foreground whenever the ques- 
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tion is raised of the relation of art and ethics. Among 
musicians especially cases of this kind are so frequent, and the 
inference seems so manifest that some have contended that 
excellence in this art is gained at the expense of moral integrity. 
They have asserted that there is, as it were, some incompatibil- 
ity between musical genius and an upright moral life. There is a 
disposition to make the musician’s genius an excuse for his 
depravity. Such a conclusion, however, is not a valid one. 
The induction is not warranted by the examples that can be 
cited in its support, nor does an analysis of such cases go to 
establish this assertion. What they do prove is the fact that 
esthetic genius does not always imply a corresponding degree 
of ethical attainment. And more important still, they present 
certain facts which a true theory of the relation of music to 
morality must recognise and harmonise. They help to define 
our problem, for a theory which does not allow such facts, and 
does not offer some explanation of why they are possible, is an 
untenable one. 

Some have attempted to explain the immoral effects of 
certain kinds of music by peculiar forms of melody or of time. 
For example, it has been affirmed that the peculiar accent and 
syncopated time of the popular “ragtime” has a disintegrating 
effect upon nerve tissue and a similar result upon moral in- 
tegrity. “The result,” it is said, “is that the entire being is . 
thrown into a succession of jumps or musical contortions whose 
irregular character excites unhealthy immoral tendencies.” 
Certain forms of melody also have been condemned by those 
who have found in them the secret of the deleterious effects of 
some music upon the moral welfare of the individual. Such 
explanations, however, are inadequate. They are interesting, 
and to a certain extent suggestive, but they do not suffice to 
explain the frequency of immorality in those who live ex- 
clusively in the world of music. Music in itself, however 
sensuous, is neither moral nor immoral. We can properly 
speak of its moral value only after it has been assimilated, as it 
were, and become an integral part of character, or when we 
consider it as a stimulus that excites passions that lead to 
immoral practices. At best, explanations like the above only 
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affect the latter point which does not go deep enough to make 
clear the influence of music upon character. They are attempts 
to explain the moral value of music without any consideration 
of man’s ethical nature and its relation to esthetic culture. 
There is a lack of an analysis of the emotions music produces, 
and a failure to correlate these with fundamental truths of the 
ethical consciousness. 

As has been tacitly assumed throughout, the problem of the 
relation of music to morality is best approached through the 
analytic or psychological method, using this term for a per- 
fectly natural though subjective method of investigation. 
Examples of artists and musicians,—some good, some bad, 
more both good and bad,—are too conflicting to give definite 
conclusions as to the real value of music as a means of ethical 
discipline. We shall endeavor, therefore, to determine the 
character of music considered as a mental phenomenon, and to 
define its relation to our ethical nature. In this way, as far 
as our analysis is correct, we may hope for some results of 
value. 

Music considered as a state of consciousness is primarily and 
predominantly emotional. Though some have contended that 
it is essentially intellectual in its nature, and even that the 
pleasure it produces arises from the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, the argument for such an assertion is not con- 
vincing. The affirmation is too radical to express an exact 
truth. A recent writer has even gone so far as to say that 
one who does not understand music in this cognitive, critical 
way cannot appreciate or enjoy it. No one would deny that a 
thorough understanding of the principles of music will increase 
one’s appreciation and to some extent his enjoyment. But to 
make music primarily intellectual, and one’s enjoyment to 
depend upon a critical understanding of its principles, is to 
maintain an untenable theory of this art, and to flaunt an 
assertion in the face of facts. One of the essential char- 
acteristics of music is just this, that it makes its appeal to the 
emotions without the medium of any definite train of cognitive 
thought. " 

Rhythm, the sine qua non of all musical expression, is an 
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emotional rather than an intellectual element. A simple periodic 
division of time without a melodic accompaniment produces in 
itself an emotional affection of the mind. Quicken the beat 
and the pulse of the emotional life responds. Were music 
primarily intellectual a change of tempo should tend to affect 
our comprehension of the selection, not to change the feeling 
state. Such, however, is not the case. The immediate and 
the invariable effect of an Andante, or an Adagio, or a Scherzo, 
or an Allegro is a certain mood, or emotional state, a higher 
or a lower life—potential, we may say. This difference in the 
mental attitude under the stimulus of different movements, 
so subtle, so direct, cannot be accounted for in any way except 
to attribute to this element of music a direct emotional sig- 
nificance. A more subtle example of the effect of time over 
the emotional life can be found in the compositions of Brahms. 
Much of the peculiar effect of his music arises from his com- 
bination of bars in different time, preserving, however, the 
same beat to the measure. So delicate is the response of our 
emotions to such changes that we often feel what we cannot 
understand. 

The best means of determining the relative proportion of 
intellectual and emotional elements in music, however, is to 
contrast the attitude of mind when engaged in some scientific 
work and when listening to a musical composition or enjoying 
some other work of art. In the former case the mind is 
active, self-impelled, creative, and critical. The end of its 
activity is the determination of truth. With this end in view 
it deliberately marshals its forces, and applies itself to over- 
come the obstacles that impede its purpose. It looks for 
inconsistencies and contradictions and passes judgment on 
every point. In brief, under such conditions the whole 
energies of the mind are centered in doing something. There 
is an active energising of the mind that embraces all its 
faculties. 

In the other case, when engaged in the contemplation of 
some work of art, the mental attitude is quite different. The 
dominant purpose is not to do but to receive. The conception 
was made complete in the artist’s brain and we have only to 
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receive what he has thus expressed. Here we give over, as it 
were, our minds to live for the time in the thought and beauty 
created for us. The attitude is not that of a conscious agent 
pursuing its own purposes, but the whole state of mind is 
contemplative and passive. The secret of art appreciation 
is the ability to see what is presented to us, to so interpret the 
language of the artist as to enter heartily into his conception, 
to see its beauty and to experience the shades of thought and 
the play of the emotions that inspired the artist to create this 
particular work of art. Though there is necessarily activity 
of mind, this activity is not centrally initiated but is due to 
suggestion rather than to purpose. 

This passivity of mind in art contemplation means a pre- 
ponderance of feeling over cognitive elements. There is, as 
Aristotle and Spinoza well knew, but a minimum of passion 
or emotion in reflection or in scientific investigation. Their 
systems of philosophy were founded on this fact. And even 
in poetry, an art better fitted than any other to express 
intellectual truth, we can understand the undying pleasure 
which some poems give, only by attributing it to the mood 
which the reading of them brings. In reading Lycidas, for 
example, our delight does not arise from an unfathomable 
store of intellectual truth, but from the presentation of a com- 
plete emotional picture. By its rhythm and its imagery it 
leads us through the richest paths of our emotional life, leaving 
us at the end in the calm serenity of contentment. The true 
secret of its perfection is that it touches so delicately the 
deeper chords of feeling and leaves at the end contentment in 
our sorrow. Its figures of speech, its wonderful rhythm, its 
changing imagery all subserve this purpose. Art is primarily 
the language of the emotional life, and its distinctive purpose 
is to present in suitable forms of beauty, ideals that appeal to 
this richer, warmer side of life. Its function is to nourish and 
to educate a part of our nature that does not receive a proper 
cultivation in the more practical affairs of the intellectual 
life. 

While it is true that music is primarily and predominantly 
an expression of man’s emotional life, we would not contend 
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that it is wholly so. As far as a psychological analysis goes it 
serves to show that no mental state is altogether emotional or 
cognitive or volitional. Elements of these three forms of 
mental activity enter into all the functionings of the mind. 
All that we can say is that now one aspect is predominant, now 
another. This is true of music as of every form of art. There 
are certain indispensable intelectual elements in every art. 
Art criticism is only warranted by this fact. De gustibus non 
disputandum is an old and, in the proper sense, a worthy adage. 
But there are certain principles underlying every art which 
the successful artist must regard. These principles are 
cognitive facts, and the critic’s work is to form logical con- 
clusions based upon these fundamental truths of art expression. 
He is justified, if he has mastered these, in pointing out where 
the artist has failed and how far he has succeeded. So, too, 
there are certain intellectual faculties that are always active in 
the enjoyment of a work of art. However, it is forever true 
that art does not exist for the sake of criticism, but criticism 
for the sake of art. There is a far grander, a far nobler 
use of art than to give employ to the critic’s pen. In other 
words, art does not exist for the sake of the intellectual 
discipline it yields to the artist or to the beholder, but because 
through a language peculiar to itself it appeals to man’s 
emotional nature as no other language can. Music is an art 
because it does just this; it is the latest developed, and, we may 
say, the most perfect art, because it speaks through a language 
more direct and more powerful than any other art the world 
has known. It does not present a particular truth in a 
syllogistic way, but it speaks in a tongue that all can under- 
stand, and to which all respond. Music, then, we conclude, is 
an inspiration to the emotional life more than to man’s cognitive 
or volitional nature. Whatever moral value it may have must 
arise from its influence upon this side of our mental life. 
Whatever limitations this fact imposes upon its ethical sig- 
nificance must also be accepted as absolute. 

There is one further step in our analysis before the full 
significance of the preceding will be clear. The emotional 
life is too comprehensive for us to stop with the conclusions 
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we have just deduced. Some distinctions must be introduced 
to make our point more evident. Music 1s an esthetic 
phenomenon. Our problem is to ascertain its ethical sig- 
nificance. We must briefly note, therefore, the distinguishing 
marks of these two classes of emotions and it will enable us to 
see their mutual relationship. 

The distinguishing mark of the ethical feelings is their per- 
sonal nature, the authority they possess, and the obligation 
they enjoin to obey their commands. Their right to primacy 
in matters of conduct is a part of their reality. They do not 
advise, they do not persuade, but they summarily and dogmat- 
ically dictate what we ought to do. They accept no excuse if 
they are not obeyed, but unequivocally pronounce us guilty. 
Interpreted for our present purposes, this means that the ethical 
feelings are all accompanied by a strong motor element, a 
factor that has a direct influence in the formation of character 
and of moral action. The command is to do or to inhibit 
action. The feeling of justice includes the command, “Be 
thou just,” and the feeling of mercy enjoins us to be merciful. 
Throughout the whole category of the ethical sentiments there 
is always present this sense of obligation to let the feeling bear 
fruit in some ethical deed. 

The emotions which beauty, whether in musical form or in 
any other work of art, awakens, lack this personal, imperative 
nature. We recognise certain principles of art as more perfect 
than others, but they are not binding in the same uncompromis- 
ing way as ethical laws. It is more a lack than a fault if we 
do not appreciate what is in accord with the educated taste in 
regard to matters pertaining to beauty. The sense of binding 
obligation and the accompanying impulse to action are not 
present in the zsthetic emotions. The mind is not self- 
centered, but contemplative. If we find the artist’s thought, 
and see the beauty of his conception, his object is attained, and 
we have received that for which his work was done. The 
application to conduct of the truth he has expressed is not 
present to any appreciable degree. This object was beside 
the artist’s purpose, and is never vital in any masterpiece of 
art. Hence, while there is in estheti¢ culture the most intense 
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pleasure that mortals know, and unbounded room for develop- 
ment and the expression of immortal truth, as a means of 
ethical culture, its utility is restricted by certain fundamental 
limitations. Music is too esthetic ever to be didactically 
ethical. In a musical education alone there is a failure to 
discipline those mental traits which are so essential for a tried 
and a seasoned moral character. The volitional element in 
music is too weak to let the development of this one side of 
our mental endowment suffice for our moral nature. 

We have now come to the place where the different points in 
our analysis begin to converge toward a conclusion. The 
emotional character of music prevents it from imparting to 
the hearer a principle or a definite conclusion. By nature it 
is ill-fitted to be didactic. As an art it is least able to present 
to the hearer a definite train of logical thought. Its mission 
lies in a different field. Though a certain tempo expresses a 
certain mood or state of feeling, and though we allow a motif 
for certain ideas to an unlimited degree, the language is still 
too vague, too general, to define in any exact way what the 
listener's thought will be. Musical appreciation depends too 
much upon the mental response of the hearer to allow it to 
present any one particular thought, and demand that it mean 
nothing else. Only by the aid of words in song can it attain 
to such a degree of exactness as to serve for an expression 
of concrete ideas. It is the excellence of music that it exerts 
so direct and so powerful an influence upon the emotional life, 
not that it can present cognitive truth in an impressive or even 
in an interesting way. This excellence is gained at the expense 
of a definite sequence of intellectual ideas. Pure music is so 
truly a language of the emotional life that it must go afield to 
fill out the picture with definite forms and shapes. If these 
are not present they are left to the mind of the hearer to 
create. Wagner’s innovation in music had to do with just this 
point. He attempted to supply by the union of poetry and 
music that definite content of ideas which the uncultivated ear 
fails to create for itself. The libretto is an undoubted gain to 
many in helping them to understand what were otherwise but a 
confusion of sounds accompanying a spectacular display. To 
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those who cannot interpret Beethoven, Wagner may well be 
the greatest musician of all time. But there are some who 
resent even the limitations of his poems, and who would some- 
times rise to heights never attained even in the Neibelungen- 
lied. There is music so great that to attempt to define it with 
words is to defame it. For those who, from their own experi- 
ence, are unable to find this sublimity such music must forever 
remain a sealed book. Music presents an ideal of beauty to the 
listener, but like all objects of sensuous perception it must be 
augmented and enriched by elements added from the mind of 
the listener. All music worth the name demands from the 
hearer an intelligent response to the stimulus of its sounds if it 
be to him anything more than a mere enjoyable sensuous per- 
ception. 

Just what the mental response of the listener shall be to 
music is determined by two factors, the character of the music 
and the character of the individual. The former by controlling 
the mood or the emotional state of the hearer determines the 
general character of his thought. The particular ideas, the 
imagery, the ideals that rise to consciousness, depend upon the 
mental increment of the individual rather than upon the music. 
The ideas that swell to the forefront of mental life under the 
quickening stimulus of a musical composition thus depend 
upon the ideas and the ideals which the individual by nature 
and education has at his command. It is impossible that the 
response of one who has deadened his higher sensibilities by 
negligence, or by a more positively destructive course of living, 
should be as elevated and as noble as that of one who has 
seen and valued and loved the noble and the true. The import 
of this truth is evident and most important. 

The ethical value of music does not arise from its presenta- 
tion of a particular or a definite moral truth. A moral as the 
conclusion of a musical composition is an addendum and a most 
unfortunate one. Music is an esthetic fact, and no magic can 
make it anything else. Its moral value must result from its 
influence over the emotions, not from its impressive emphasis 
of some ethical maxim. All that it can do is to bring the 
mind into harmony with right action and with noble thoughts, 
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and to suggest by its ideal of beauty a like perfection in 
conduct. To do this, to harmonise man’s spirit with the best 
ideals of life there is no power so strong or so directly potent 
as this wonderful art of the present day. It is no criticism 
of music to say that it is primarily emotional. Rather this 
fact increases its importance, for it holds a place in our civilisa- 
tion that is not supplied by any other art. 

Music of this higher, better kind makes the mind appreciative 
of the best ideals of life. Those who appreciate music of this 
class can see the beauty and the value of other forms of art. 
The heart is opened by musical culture for that undefined spirit 
of truth where lie the best and the noblest conceptions of beauty 
and of virtue. Though such experience is not directly ethical 
it has a humanising influence that is of great value in the 
development of the higher, better life. Such experience has 
undoubtedly been the salvation of many a life from the un- 
emotional plainness of business and professional routine. It 
has too, as we believe, often pointed to ideals that are recog- 
nised as incomplete until the moral life is brought into harmony 
with the beauty and perfection of such esthetic ideals. In this 
way music has great possibilities for promoting a broader cul- 
ture and for enriching life which to-day is all too practical and 
too scientific. If this broader culture comes, the moral element 
will not be left behind. However, music is not the germ 
whence virtue springs. Rather it is the sunshine and the rain 
under which such germs can grow and blossom in their per- 
fection. It is not a discipline for his intellectual or his moral 
nature, but it is an inspiration to his emotional life whose 
influence permeates and shapes and promotes his entire mental 
development. As a moral force it has its limitations, but in 
its own place and way it gives what is indispensable for the 
best conceptions of human nature and for the perfect man. 
In this broader sense its moral value is only beginning to be 
appreciated and utilised as its worth deserves. 

Another more subtle source of moral value in music arises 
from the close relation of the zsthetic and the ethical ideals. 
While they never become quite identical the relationship is 
always so close that they are mutually supporting. An analysis 
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reveals many common elements. Moral virtue demands cer- 
tain elements that explain our approval of beauty, and beauty 
has factors that are primarily of ethical significance. Some of 
these have been admirably noted by Professor Palmer in his 
excellent little work, “The Field of Ethics.” So important are 
these common attributes that the step from the ideal of beauty 
to the ideal of virtue is a narrow if not an inevitable one. The 
destruction of the one ideal irreparably disfigures the other. 
The cultivation of one’s esthetic nature alone, however, will 
not insure a strong, well-balanced character. The ideals which 
music cultivates or implies will not suffice for the demands of 
our social and political life. To satisfy the requirements of 
society as well as to attain to the highest development of which 
our natures are capable, a greater variety of interests is de- 
manded than can be found in any one art or in any one pro- 
fession. Man was not made to live on bread alone. His 
mental endowment demands an education of the intellect and 
of the will as well as of the emotions. In order to generate 
moral force the volitional nature must receive a more direct, a 
more heroic discipline than comes from the suggestion of moral 
virtue in esthetic culture and in beauty. Moral strength of 
character is a growth as much as any other form of mental 
attainment, only with the difference that it is more difficult, 
more subtle, and more complex than any other form of dis- 
cipline. Faculties unused or undeveloped lose their vigor, and 
their strength accrues to those that are exercised. The man 
engaged exclusively in intellectual pursuits loses the active 
functioning of his esthetic nature. While his perceptive pow- 
ers may be acute, his eye trained to see what to another is 
obscure, his imagination quick to conceive of a plausible 
hypothesis to account for accumulating phenomena, there will 
be but a sluggish response to the other aspects of nature and 
of life. The beauty of the world, the suggestiveness of art 
will be unobserved and unappreciated. To such a man music 
in its higher forms can have but little meaning. He may yet 
respond to the primal accents of rhythm, but the beauty of 
musical harmony, the shades of finer feeling that mark the 
touch of genius will all be lost to him.” Darwin’s confession is 
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a notable example of this kind. The man who lives in the 
realm of the emotions as exclusively as the musician often 
does, may fail to cultivate those mental traits which alone will 
give a strong moral character. Unless there is a broader 
development than music alone will give there is an ill-balance 
of mental powers that is not conducive to moral strength. As 
we have already shown there is in such culture but a minimum 
of volitional elements, while it is with these especially that 
morality has to do. The man whose life is controlled by his 
emotions is a creature of circumstances. For moral strength 
there is no substitute for a well-determined, closely followed 
conception of duty. 

The cases mentioned above of musicians and artists who had 
strong claims to genius, but who were weak or even depraved 
from the moral point of view, can now be understood. Genius 
in art is not antithetic to virtue. There is no contradiction or 
even incompatibility between musical genius and an upright 
moral life, more than there is between a masterful proficency in 
different fields of science. In truth, there is far less, for while 
this latter requires an expenditure of time and energy, moral 
character is a growth that comes with one’s habitual mode of 
life, resulting mote from silent inner processes of thought than 
from the external forces of life. On the other hand, other 
things being equal, the greater musician is he whose mind is 
responsive to the uplift of moral sentiment as well as to the 
inspiring emotions that come from the contemplation and 
creation of artistic beauty. Such a union of qualities cannot 
fail to reveal itself in the musician’s work by giving a richer 
content to his thought, a firmer grasp upon the distinctively. 
human emotions, and a closer and a deeper relation to life than 
if he had only experienced those sentiments that spring from 
esthetic beauty. If the musician express in his artistic way 
his own conceptions of life and its ideals, his language must in 
some subtle way contain a richer, fuller truth when these ele- 
ments are present in his own experience. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the musician’s life 
which tend to impede his moral development. His time is 
given over almost entirely to his art where, as we have shown, 
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there is but a feeble accompaniment of ethical elements. 
Especially does the life of one who lives so largely under the 
inspiration of the zsthetic emotions lack that personal ethical 
element which is such an important factor in the formation 
of character. There is a freedom from obligation in music 
which in the absence of a more directly moral discipline easily 
grows to license. So impulsive is the life of the musical artist 
that there is a tendency to let his varied powers be consumed 
in the fires of his genius—to sacrifice his humanity to his art. 
This, however, is not the rule and by no means the necessary 
outcome. Examples might be multiplied of musicians of the 
highest rank who yet maintained that mental equipoise which 
made them esteemed and loved as well as renowned. The 
man of genius who retains control of his faculties and develops 
them harmoniously is a man of greater caliber and character, 
in the psychological sense a greater man, than one whose only 
claim to greatness is his title to artistic renown. 

Though music has its limitations as a means of ethical dis- 
cipline in the more technical sense, in the broader meaning of 
that term its utility is not so restricted. While there is a type 
of morality characterised by stern austerity and a contempt for 
aught except an uncompromising obedience to ethical law, the 
present trend of thought is away from the puritanic conception 
of virtue and what constitutes the virtuous life. It is no 
criticism of music to say that it cannot be our monitor in 
morality in this sterner sense. The present tendency is toward 
a more comprehensive ideal of life, an ideal that recognises the 
utility of all our faculties when harmoniously developed and 
judiciously restrained. Under such a conception as this music 
has a place as a moral force which, because of its universal 
appeal to man and its adaptability to his many modes of 
thought, is unique. Music is not all-sufficient, and it is well to 
realise that the development of this one aspect of our nature 
may leave us ill-fitted to take our place in a society that is 
increasingly broadening its social ideal. But as one factor in 
the proper education of the individual, for weaning him from 
low ideals to higher conceptions of life, for enlarging his 
sympathies and promoting a broader ctilture, and for deepening 
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and intensifying the emotional life, music is a power whose 
potency has never been properly utilised. 

This growing importance of music as evinced by the number 
of musical organizations devoted exclusively to high class 
music, and even more significantly by the increasing stress 
laid upon music as a part of a liberal education, augurs well 
for the culture of to-day. A genuine appreciation of this higher 
conception of music signifies a mental development that easily 
lends itself to an appreciation of beauty under any form of 
nature or of art. The step from this to an approval of moral 
excellence is an easy and a logical one. Such an education of 
the emotional nature cannot fail to react—through the moral 
sentiments—in an approval of what is ethically right, though 
the individual may not have the strength of purpose to make 
actual what is recognised as ideal. It is just at this point 
that zsthetic factors must be confirmed and supplemented by 
ethical discipline, if they are to bear palpable results in moral 
growth. It does not suffice merely to love the beautiful. It is 
the tragedy of life that we know the beautiful and the true 
and so often fail to reveal such knowledge in our conduct. 
However, it is true that the highest development, even from 


the moral point of view, demands just that sort of cultivation of 
the emotional nature which music in its better forms promotes. 
The man whose character we would emulate loves beauty in 
its various forms, not merely because of its zsthetic value, but 
because an appreciation of this element in life gives a trend to 


his thought that is logically and potently moral. 
HAa.csBert H. Britan. 
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TRUTH AND IMAGINATION IN RELIGION. 


The content of the religious experience is best understood 
when regarded as closely analogous to one’s belief in the dispo- 
sition toward himself of men or communities. In the case of 
religion this disposition is attributed to the more or less vaguely 
conceived residual environment that is recognised as lying out- 
side the familiar natural and social relations. After the rise of 
science this residual environment tends to be conceived as a 
unity which is ultimate or fundamental, but for the religious 
consciousness it is more commonly regarded as a general source 
of influence that is practically worthy of consideration. Such 
a belief, like all beliefs, is practically manifested, with such 
emphasis upon action, feeling or intellection as temperament 
and mood may determine. There will, furthermore, be two 
groups of special characters possessed by religious belief: those 
peculiar to belief in the favorable or unfavorable attitude of an- 
other will, and those which are peculiar to the momentousness 
of the issue in the special case of a divine will. 

But if the psychology of belief be the proper starting point 
for a description of the religious experience, it is none the less 
suggestive of the fact that religion, just because it ts belief, is 
not wholly a matter for psychology. For religion means to be 
true, and thus submits itself to evaluation as a case of knowl- 
edge. The present psychological interest has already justified 
itself by its fruits, but it is misleading when regarded as replac- 
ing philosophical criticism. What the religious man wants is 
sanity and not sanitation. He takes his religion not as a 
narcotic, but as an enlightenment. Its subjective worth is due 
at any rate in part to the supposition of its objective worth. 
As in any case of insight, that which warms the heart must 
have satisfied the mind. The religious experience purports 
to be the part of wisdom, and to afford only such happiness as 
increasing wisdom would confirm. But the charm of truth 
cannot survive its truthfulness. Hence, though religion may 





* Cf, the writer’s discussion of “The Religious Experience,” in the Monist 
for October, 1904. 
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be described, it cannot be justified, from the standpoint of 
therapeutics. Were such the case it would be the real problem 
of religious leaders to find a drug capable of giving a constantly 
pleasant tone to their patient’s experience. There would be no 
difference between priests and physicians who make a specialty 
of nervous diseases, except that the former would aim at a 
more fundamental and perpetual suggestion of serenity. Now 
no man wants to be even a blessed fool. He does not want 
to dwell constantly in a fictitious world even if it be after his 
own heart. He may from the cynical point of view actually 
do so, but if he be religious he thinks it is reality, and is 
satisfied only in so far as he thinks so. He regards the man 
who has said in his heart that there is no God as the fool, and 
not because he may have to suffer for it, but because he is 
cognitively blind to the real nature of things. Piety, on the 
other hand, he regards as the standard experience, the most 
veracious life. Hence, it is not an accident that religion has 
had its creeds and its controversies, its wars with science, and 
its appeals to philosophy. The history of these affairs shows 
that religion commonly fails to understand the scope of its 
own demand for truth; but they have issued from the deep 
conviction that one’s religion is, implicitly, at least, in the 
field of truth; that there are theoretical judgments whose truth 
would justify or contradict it. 

This general fact being admitted, there remains the task to 
which the present discussion addresses itself, that of defining 
the kind of theoretical judgment implied in religion, and the 
relation to this central cognitive stem of its efflorescences of 
myth, theology, and ritual. It is impossible to separate the 
stem and the efflorescence, or to determine the precise spot at 
which destruction of the tissue would prove fatal to the plant, 
but it is possible to obtain some idea of the relative vitality of 
the parts. 

The difficulty of reaching a definite statement in this matter 
is due to the fact that the truth in which any religious ex- 
perience centers is a practical and not a scientific truth. A 
practical truth does not commit itself to any single scientific 
statement, and can often survive the overthrow of that scientific 
Vol. XV—No. 1 5 
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statement in which at any given time it has found expression. 
In other words an indefinite number of scientific truths are 
compatible with a single practical truth. An instance of this 
is the consistency with my expectation of the alternation of 
day and night, of either the Ptolemaic or Copernican formula- 
tion of the solar system. Now expectation that the sun will 
rise to-morrow is an excellent analogue of my religious belief. 
Celestial mechanics is as relevant to the one as metaphysics to 
the other. Neither is overthrown until a central practical 
judgment is discredited, and either could remain true through 
a very considerable alteration of logical definition; but neither 
is on this account exempt from theoretical responsibility. In 
so far as religion deliberately enters the field of science, and 
defines its formularies with the historical or metaphysical 
method, this difficulty does not, of course, exist. Grant that 
the years of Methuselah’s life, or the precise place and manner 
of the temptation of Jesus, or the definition of Christ in the 
terms of the Athanasian Creed are constitutive of Christianity, 
and the survival of that religion will be determined by the 
solution of ordinary problems of historical or metaphysical 
research. But the Christian will very properly claim that his 
religion is only externally and accidentally related to such 
propositions, since they are never or very rarely intended in his 
experience. As religious he is occupied with Christ as his saviour 
or with God as his protector and judge. The history of Jesus 
or the metaphysics of God essentially concern him only in so far 
as they may or may not invalidate this relationship. He cares 
only for the power and disposition of the divine, and these 
are affected by history and metaphysics only in so far as he has 
definitely put them to such proof. For my religion is my 
sense of a practical situation, and only when that has been 
proved to be folly has my religion become untrue. 

In the light of this fact one may understand the ambiguity 
that attaches to such propositions as affirm that there is no God. 
“Hath a nation changed her gods, which yet are no gods?” 
asks Jeremiah. We are brought at once to the fact that the 
term god connotes no fixed conception of which the predicate 
of existence may be affirmed or denied. Generically God sig- 
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nifies the bearing upon life of its residual or total environment. 
He is indeed a fool who has said in his heart that there is no 
God. For either his religious consciousness has suffered 
atrophy and he has ceased to consider the universal setting of 
his life, or he has confused God with some individual deity 
whom his experience has discredited. Such a special interpre- 
tation of God would signify some particular adjustment of life 
to what are supposed to be its most general conditions. Now 
although any such adjustment may be mistaken, some such 
adjustment must be true. Hence though God certainly lives, 
I may be worshipping a false god. 

But, true or false, my god is my practical faith, my plan of 
salvation. My religion is overthrown if I am convinced that 
I have misconceived the situation and mistaken what I should 
do to be saved. The conception of God is very simple prac- 
tically, and very complex theoretically, a fact that confirms its 
practical genesis. My conception of God contains an idea of 
my own interests, an idea of the disposition of the universe 
toward my interests, and some working plan for the reconcilia- 
tion of these two terms. These three elements form a practical 
unity, but each is capable of emphasis, and a religion may be 
transformed through the modification of any one of them. It 
appears, then, as has always been somewhat vaguely recog- 
nised, that the truth of religion is ethical as well as metaphysical 
or scientific. My religion will be altered by a change in my 
conception of what constitutes my real interest, a change in my 
conception of the fundamental causes of reality, or a change 
in my conception of the manner in which my will may or may 
not affect these causes. God cannot be either an entity or an 
ideal, but is always a relation of entity to ideal reality regarded 
from the standpoint of its favorableness or unfavorableness to 
human life, and prescribing for the latter the propriety of a 
certain attitude. 

The range of historical examples ? is limitless, but certain of 





*A striking analogue of false religion is to be found in paranoia. A 
case of this reported recently in New York is peculiarly in point. Upon 
examination the patient was found to be wound in rubber hose so as 
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these are especially calculated to emphasise the application of a 
criterion to religion. Such is the case with Elijah’s encounter 
with the prophets of Baal, as narrated in the Old Testament. 


“And Elijah came near unto all the people, and said, How long halt 
ye between two opinions If Yahweh be God, follow him: but if Baal, 
then follow him. .. . And call ye on the name of your god, and I will 
call on the name of Yahweh: and the God that answereth by fire, let 
him be God. ... And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose 
you one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye are many; and 
call on the name of your god, but put no fire under. And they took 
the bullock which was given them, and they dressed it, and called on 
the name of Baal from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear 
us. But there was no voice, nor any that answered. ... And it came 
to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud: for he 
is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. And thy cried aloud, 
and cut themselves after their manner with knives and lances, till the 
blood gushed out upon them.... But there was neither voice, nor 
any to answer, nor any that regarded.” * 


The religion of the followers of Baal consists in a belief in 
the practical virtue of a mode of address and form of ritual 
associated with the traditions and customs of a certain social 
group. The prophets of this cult agree to regard the test pro- 


posed by Elijah as an experimentum crucis, and that which is 
disproved from its failure is a modus operandi. These prophets 
relied upon the presence of a certain motivity, from which a 
definite response could be evoked by an appeal which they were 
peculiarly able to make; but though “they prophesied until the 





to cover nearly his entire body. This he explained by accusing the 
New York Academy of Science of vindictively seeking to injure him 
with an electrical machine. He believed the rubber hose to be a necessary 
and effective means of insulation. From our critical point of view this 
man was mistaken because he took wrong precautions against an im- 
aginary danger. His folly did not consist in his lack of scientific knowl- 
edge, but in the fact that his expectations and his prudence were not 
rational in view of the actual situation. His false god was a hostile 
unseen power from which he could protect his bodily welfare with the 
aid of a rubber insulator. It is worth while to add that his conduct would 
also have been irrational had he not conceived his bodily welfare to 
be his real interest, even had the rest of his belief been warranted. 

*Quoted with some omissions from I Kings, ch. 18, vs. 21-29. The 
Hebrew term Yahweh, the name of the national deity, has been substi- 
tuted for the English translation, “the Lord,” 
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time of the offering of the evening oblation,” there was none 
that regarded. 

An equally familiar and more instructive example is the 
refutation of the Greek national religion by Lucretius. The 
conception of life which Lucretius finds unwarranted is best 
depicted in Homer. There we hear of a society composed of 
gods and men. Though the gods, on the one hand, have their 
own history, their affairs are never sharply sundered from 
those of men, who, on the other hand, must constantly reckon 
with them, gauge their attitude, and seek their favor by paying 
tribute to their individual humors and preferences. In the 
Ninth Book of the Iliad, Phoenix addresses himself to the recal- 
citrant Achilles as follows: 

“It fits not one that moves 
The hearts of all, to live unmov’d, and succour hates for loves. 
The Gods themselves are flexible; whose virtues, honours, pow’rs, 
Are more than thine, yet they will bend their breasts as we bend ours. 
Perfumes, benign devotions, savours of offerings burn’d, 
And holy rites, the engines are with which their hearts are turn’d, 
By men that pray to them.” * 


Here is a general recognition of that which makes sacrifice 


rational. It is because he conceives this presupposition to be 
mistaken, that Lucretius declares the practices and fears which 
are founded upon it to be folly. It is the same with all that is 
practically based upon the expectation of a life beyond the 
grave. The correction of the popular religion is due in his 
opinion to that true view of the world taught by Epicurus, 
whose memory Lucretius thus invokes at the opening of the 
Third Book of the De Rerum Natura: 

“Thee, who first wast able amid such thick darkness to raise on high 
so bright a beacon and shed a light on the true interests of life, thee 
I follow, glory of the Greek race, and plant now my footsteps firmly 
fixed in thy imprinted marks. . . . For as soon as thy philosophy issuing 
from a godlike intellect has begun with loud voice to proclaim the nature 
of things, the terrors of the mind are dispelled, the walls of the world 
part asunder, I see things in operation throughout the whole void: the 
divinity of the gods is revealed and their tranquil abodes which neither 
winds do shake nor clouds drench with rains nor snow congealed by 





*Tliad, Book IX, lines 467 sg. Translation by Chapman. 
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sharp frost harms with hoary fall; an ever cloudless ether o’er canopies 
them, and they laugh with light shed largely round. Nature too sup- 
plies all their wants and nothing ever impairs their peace of mind. 
But on the other hand the Acherusian quarters® are nowhere to be seen. 
though earth is no bar to all things being descried, which are in opera- 
tion underneath our feet throughout the void.” * 


In another passage, after describing the Phrygian — of 
Cybele, he comments as follows: 

“All which, well and beautifully as it is set forth and told, is yet widely 
removed from true reason. For the nature of gods must ever in itself 
of necessity enjoy immortality together with supreme repose, far re- 
moved and withdrawn from our concerns; since exempt from every pain, 
exempt from all dangers, strong in its own resources, not wanting aught 
of us, it is neither gained by favors nor moved by anger. . . . The earth 
however is at all time without feeling, and because it receives into it 
the first-beginnings of many things, it brings them forth in many ways 
into the light of the sun.”’ 


If the teaching of Epicurus be true it is evident that those 
who offered hecatombs with the idea that they were thereby 
mitigating anger or securing special dispensation, were playing 
the fool. They were appealing to a fictitious motivity, one 
not grounded in “the nature of things.” To one for whom 
the walls of the world kad parted asunder, such a procedure 
was no longer possible; though he might choose to “call the 
sea Neptune” and reverence the earth as “mother of the gods.” 

Plato’s criticism of the popular religion forms a very inter- 
esting contrast.6 He complains not of the conception of a 
divine interest in human life, but of the representation of that 
interest as morally indeterminate. The popular conception of 
the gods is ignoble, reflecting as it does the disorder of common 
moral opinion instead of the philosophical knowledge of the 
ideal. The correction which Plato would offer is therefore 
more fundamental. He would have man first gain moral in- 
sight, and then find his religion in the contemplation of the 
eternal and absolute good. The Greek of Homer and Hesiod 








*The supposed abode of departed spirits. 

*Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book III, lines 1 sg. Translated by 
Munro. 

™Cp. cit., Book II, lines 644 sq. 

*Cf. Plato’s Republic, Book II, 377 sq. 
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reads his moral confusion into nature, thus forming conceptions 
that are not merely anthropomorphic, but based upon an im- 
proper ideal of human nature. And to Plato the Epicurean 
would seem scarcely wiser, since in the realm of truth he only 
substitutes moral indifference for moral confusion. Both 
have misconceived the relation of universal interests to their 
own. 

The history of religion contains no more impressive and 
dramatic chapter than that which records the development of 
the religion of the Jews. Passing over its obscure beginnings 
in the primitive Semitic cult, we find this religion first clearly 
defined as tribal self-interest sanctioned by Yahweh. God’s 
interest in his chosen people determines the prosperity of him 
who practices the social virtues. 

“The name of Yahweh is a strong tower: the righteous runneth into 
it, and is safe.” ° 

“He that is stedfast in righteousness shall attain unto life. 


“To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to Yahweh than 
sacrifice.” * 


710 


But in time it is evident to the believer that his experience 
does not bear out this expectation. Neither as a Jew nor as a 


righteous man does he prosper more than his neighbor. He 
comes, therefore, to distrust the virtue of his wisdom. 


“Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth 
darkness. The wise man’s eyes are in his head, and the fool walketh 
in darkness: and yet I perceive that one event happeneth to them all. 
Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so will it happen 
even to me; and why was I then more wise? Then I said in my heart, 
that this also was vanity. For of the wise man, even as of the fool, there 
is no remembrance forever; seeing that in the days to come all will have 
been already forgotten. And how doth the wise man die even as the 
fool? So I hated life; because the work that is wrought under the sun 
was grievous unto me: for all is vanity and a striving after wind.” ” 


It is evident that he who expects the favor of fortune in 
return for his observance of precept is mistaken. The “work 





* Proverbs 18: 10. 

* Proverbs II: 19. 

™ Proverbs 21: 3. 

* Ecclesiastes 2:13 sq. 
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that is wrought under the sun” makes no special provision for 
him during his life time. Unless the cry of vanity is to be 
the last word there must be a reinterpretation of the promise 
of God. This appears in the new ideal of patient submission, 
and the chastened faith that expects only the love of God. And 
those whom God loves he will not forsake. They will come to 
their own, if not here, then beyond, according to His inscrut- 
able but unswerving plan. 


“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 


heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” * 
“T dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 


14 


In this faith Judaism merges into Christianity.15 In the 
whole course of this evolution God is regarded as the friend of 
his people, but his people learn to find a new significance in his 
friendship. That which is altered is the conduct which that 
friendship requires, and the expectation which it determines. 
The practical ideal which the relationship sanctions, changes 
gradually from that of prudence to that of goodness for its own 
sake. God, once an instrument relevant to human temporal 
welfare, has come to be an object of disinterested service. 

No such transformation as this was absolutely realised dur- 
ing the period covered by the writings of the Old Testament, 
nor has it even yet been realised in the development of Chris- 
tianity. But the evolution of both Judaism and Christianity 
has taken this direction. The criterion of this evolution is 
manifestly both ethical and metaphysical. A Christian avows 
that he rates purity of character above worldly prosperity, so 
that the former cannot properly be prized for the sake of the 
latter. Furthermore, he shares more or less unconsciously 
such philosophical and scientific opinions as deny truth to the 
conception of special interferences and dispensations from a 
supernatural agency. Therefore, he looks for no fire from 
heaven to consume his sacrifice. But his religion is neverthe- 








* Psalms 51: 17. 

“Tsaiah 57: 15. 

* In this discussion of Judaism I am much indebted to Matthew Arnold’s 
“Literature and Dogma,” especially Chapters 1 and 2. 
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less a practical expectation. He believes that God is good, and 
that God loves him and sustains him. He believes that there 
obtains between himself, in so far as good, and the universe 
sub specie eternitatis, a real sympathy and reciprocal reinforce- 
ment. He believes that he secures through the profoundly 
potent forces of the universe that which he regards as of most 
worth ; and that somewhat is added to these forces by virtue of 
his consecration. The God of the Christians cannot be defined 
short of some such account as this, inclusive of an ideal, an 
attitude, and an expectation. In other words the God of the 
Christians is to be known only in terms of the Christlike out- 
look upon life, in which the disciple is taught to emulate the 
master. When moral and intellectual development shall have 
discredited either its scale of values, or its conviction that 
cosmical events are determined in accordance with that scale 
of values, then Christianity must either be transformed, or be 
untenable for the wise man. If we have conceived the essence 
of Christianity too broadly or vaguely, it does not much matter 
for our present purposes. Its essence is, at any rate, some 
such inwardness of life resolving ideality and reality into one, 
and drawing upon objective truth only to the extent required 
for the confirming of that relation. And if Christianity be 
the same yesterday and to-day, whether dogmatic, mystical, 
evangelical, pietistic, ritualistic, or iconoclastic, it is on account 
of the perpetuation of something no less subtle theoretically 
nor less simple practically than an attitude. “J’ affirme donc,” 
says Sabatier, “non seulement que le christianisme a le Christ 
pour auteur, mais qu'il a, dans le vie interieure du Christ, son 
premier germe, et que la s'est faite tout d’abord la revelation 
divine qui, se repetant ensuite de proche en proche, a eclaire et 
vivifie toute Il’humanite.” *® 

We conclude, then, our attempt to emphasise the cognitive 
factor in religion, with the thesis that every religion centers 
in a practical secret of the universe. To be religious ts to be- 
lieve that a certain correlation of forces, moral and factual, is 
in reality operative, and that it determines the propriety and 


* Auguste Sabatier: Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion. 
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effectiveness of a certain type of living. Whatever demon- 
strates the futility, vanity, or self-deception of this living, dis- 
credits the religion. And, per contra, except as it define or 
refute such practical truth, religion is not essentially concerned 
with judgments of truth. 

But neither religion nor any other human interest consists 
in essentials. Such a practical conviction as that which has 
been defined inevitably flowers into a marvelous complexity, 
and taps for its nourishment every spontaneity of human 
nature. If it be said that only the practical conviction is 
essential, this is not the same as to say that all else is super- 
fluous. There may be no single utterance that my religion 
could not have spared, and yet were I to be altogether dumb, 
my religion would, indeed, be as nothing. For if I believe, I 
accept a presence in my world, which as I live at all, will figure 
in my dreams, or in my thoughts, or in my habits. And each 
of these expressions of myself will have a truth if they do but 
bear out my practical acceptance of that presence. But the 
language of religion like that of daily life, is not the language 
of science except it take it upon itself to be so. There is 
scarcely a sentence which I utter in my daily intercourse with 
men which is not guilty of transgressions against the canons 
of accurate and definitive thinking. Yet if I deceive neither 
myself nor another, I am held to be truthful, even though my 
language deal with chance and accident, material purposes and 
spiritual causes, and though I vow that the sun smiles or the 
moon lets down her hair into the sea. Science is a special 
interest in the discovery of unequivocal and fixed conceptions, 
and employs its terms with an unalterable connotation. But 
no such algebra of thought is indispensable to life or conversa- 
tion, and its lack is no proof of error. 

Such is the case also with that eminently living affair re- 
ligion. I may if I choose, and I will if my reasoning powers 
be at all awakened, be a theologian. But theology, like science, 
is a special intellectual spontaneity. St. Thomas the master- 
theologian did not glide unwittingly from prayer into the 
quaestiones of the Summa Theologiae, but turned to them as to 
a fresh adventure. Theology is inevitable, because humanly 
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speaking adventure is inevitable. For man with his intellectual 
spontaneity, every object is a problem; and did he not seek 
sooner or later to define salvation, there would be good reason 
to believe that he did not practically reckon with any. But this 
is similarly and independently true of the imagination, the 
most familiar means with which man clothes and vivifies his 
convictons, the exuberance with which he plays about them 
and delights to confess them. The imagination of religion, 
contributing what Matthew Arnold called its “poetry and elo- 
quence,” does not submit itself to such canons as are binding 
upon theology or science, but exists and flourishes in its own 
right. 

The indispensableness to religion of the imagination is due 
to that faculty’s power of realizing what is not perceptually 
present. Religion is not interested in the apparent, but in the 
secret essence or the transcendent universal. And yet this in- 
terest is a practical one. Imagination may introduce one into 
the vivid presence of the secret or the transcendent. It is evi- 
dent that the religious imagination here coincides with poetry. 
It is at least one of the interests of poetry to cultivate and 
satisfy a sense for the universal; to obtain an immediate ex- 
perience or appreciation that shall have the vividness without 
the particularism of ordinary perception. This is mysticism, 
but not a mysticism that offers itself as a theoretical principle. 
It does not claim that its peculiar experience is superior in 
cognitive worth to discursive thinking; but deliberately elects 
to so view the world, whether for better or for worse so far as 
the interest of knowledge is concerned. And where as a poet 
he chooses to do so, we allow him as a poet the privilege, and 
judge him by the standards to which he submits himself. That 
upon which we pass judgment is the fitness of his expression. 
This expression is not, except in the case of the theoretical 
mystic, regarded as constituting the most valid form of the 
idea, but is appreciated expressly for its fulfilment of the con- 
dition of immediacy. 

The same sort of critical attitude is in order with the fruits 
of the religious imagination. These may or may not fulfil 
enough of the requirements of that art to be properly de- 
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nominated poetry; but like poetry they are the translation of 
ideas into a specific language. They must not, therefore, be 
judged as though they claimed to excel in point of validity, 
but only in point of consistency with the context of that lan- 
guage. And the language of religion is the language of the 
practical life. Such translation is as essential to an idea that 
is to enter into the religious experience, as translation into 
terms of immediacy is essential to an idea that is to 
enter into the appreciative consciousness of the poet. No 
object can find a place in my religion until it is con- 
joined with my purposes and hopes; until it is taken for 
granted and acted upon, like the love of my friends, or 
the courses of the stars, or the stretches of the sea. The re- 
ligious imagination, then, is to be understood and justified as 
that which brings the objects of religion within the range of 
my living. 

The central religious object, as has been seen, is an attitude 
of the residuum or totality of things. To be religious one 
must have a sense for the presence of an attitude, like his sense 
for the presence of his human fellows, with all the added 
appreciation that is proper in the case of an object so unique 
in its mystery or in its majesty. 

The presence of one’s fellows is in part the perceptual 
experience of their bodies. To this there corresponds in 
religion some extraordinary or subtle appearance. The gods 
may in visions or dreams be met with in their own proper 
embodiments; or, as is more common, they may be regarded 
as present for practical purposes: in some inanimate object, 
as in the case of the fetish; in some animal species, as in the 
case of the totem; in some place, as in the case of the shrine; 
or even in some human being, as in the case of the inspired 
prophet and miracle-worker. In more refined and highly de- 
veloped religions the medium of God’s presence is less specific. 
He is perceived with 

“a sense sublime 
“Of something far more deeply interfused, 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


“And the round ocean and the living air, 
“And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 
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God is here found in an interpretation of the common and the 
natural, rather than in any individual and peculiar embodiment. 
And here the poet’s appreciation, if not his art, is peculiarly 
indispensable. 

But, furthermore, his fellows are inmates of “the household 
of man” in that he knows their history. They belong to the 
context of actions and events. Similarly, the gods must be 
historical. The sacred traditions or books of religion are 
largely occupied with this history. The more individual and 
anthropomorphic the gods, the more local and episodic will be 
the account of their affairs. In the so-called higher religions 
the acts of God are few and momentous, such as creation or 
special providence; or they are identical with the events of 
nature and human history when these are construed as divine. 
To find God in this latter way requires an interpretation of 
the course of events in terms of some moral consistency, a 
faith that sees some purpose in their evident destination. 

There is still another and a more significant way in which 
men recognise one another: the way of address and con- 
versation. And men have invariably held a similar inter- 
course with their gods. To this category belong communion 
and prayer, with all their varieties of expression. I have no 
god until I address him. This will be the most direct evidence 
of what is at least from my point of view a social relation. 
There can be no general definition of the form which this 
address will take. There may be as many special languages, 
as many attitudes, and as much playfulness and subtlety of 
symbolism as in human intercourse. But, on the other hand, 
there are certain utterances that are peculiarly appropriate to 
religion. In so far as he regards his object as endowed with 
both power and goodness the worshipper will use the language 
of adoration; and the sense of his dependence will speak in 
terms of consecration and thanksgiving. 


“O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
“My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
“In a dry and weary land, where no water is. 

“So have I looked upon thee in the sanctuary, 

“To see thy power and thy glory. 
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“For thy loving kindness is better than life; 
“My lips shall praise thee.” 


These are expressions of a hopeful faith; but, on the other 
hand, God may be addressed in terms of hatred and distrust. 
In either case there may be an indefinite degree of hyperbole. 
The language of love and hate, of confidence and despair, is 
not the language of description. In this strain of the religious 
consciousness there is occasion for whatever eloquence man 
can feel, and whatever rhetorical luxuriance he can utter. 

Such considerations as these serve to account for the exer- 
cise and certain of the fruits of the religious imagination, and 
to designate the general criterion governing its propriety. But 
how ts one to determine the boundary between the imaginative 
and the cognitive? It is commonly agreed that what religion 
says and does is not all intended literally. But when is expres- 
sion of religion only poetry and eloquence, and when is it 
matter of conviction? If we revert again to the cognitive 
aspect of religion, it is evident that there is but one test to 
apply: whatever either fortifies or misleads the will is convic- 
tion. This test cannot be applied absolutely, because it can be 
properly applied only to the intention of an individual experi- 
ence. However I may express my religion, that which I 
express, is, we have seen, an expectation. The degree to which 
I literally mean what I say is then the degree to which it de- 
termines my expectations. Whatever adds no item to these 
expectations, but only recognises and vitalises them, is pure 
imagination. But it follows that it is entirely impossible from 
its internal meaning to define any given expression of religious 
experience as myth, or to define the degree to which it is myth. 
It submits to such distinctions only when viewed from the 
standpoint of the concrete religious experie::ce which it ex- 
presses. Any such given expression could easily be all im- 
agination to one, and all conviction to another. Consider the 
passage which follows: 


“And I saw the heaven opened; and behold, a white horse, and he 
that sat thereon, called Faithful and True; and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make war. And his eyes are a flame of fire, and upon his 
head are many diadems; and he hath a name written, which no one 
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knoweth but he himself. And he is arrayed in a garment sprinkled with 
blood; and his name is called The Word of God.” 


Is this all rhapsody, or is it in part true report? There is evi- 
dently no answer to the question so conceived. But if it were 
to express my own religious feeling it would have some specific 
proportion of literal and metaphorical significance, according 
to the degree to which its detail contributes different practical 
values to me. It might be then my guide-book to the heavens, 
or only my testimony to the dignity and mystery of the function 
of Christ. 

The development of religion bears in a very important way 
upon this last problem. The factor of imagination has un- 
doubtedly come to have a more clearly recognized role in re- 
ligion. There can be no doubt that what we now call myths 
were once beliefs, and that what we now call poetry was once 
history. If we go back sufficiently far we come to a time when 
the literal and the metaphorical were scarcely distinguishable, 
and this because science had not emerged from the early ani- 
mistic extension of social relations. Men meant to address 
their gods as they addressed their fellows, and expected them 
to hear and respond, as they looked for such reactions within 
the narrower circle of ordinary intercourse. The advance of 
science has brought into vogue a description of nature that 
inhibits such expectations. The result has been that men, 
continuing to use the same terms, essentially expressive, as 
they are, of a practical relationship, have come to regard them 
as only a general expression of their attitude. The differences of 
content that are in excess of factors of expectation remain as 
poetry and myth. On the other hand, it is equally possible, if 
not equally common, for that which was once imagined to come 
to be believed. Such a transformation is, perhaps, normally 
the case when the inspired utterance passes from its author 
to the cult. The prophets and sweet singers are likely to 
possess an exuberance of imagination not appreciated by their 
followers ; and for this reason almost certainly misunderstood. 
For these reasons it is manifestly absurd to fasten the name of 
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myth or the name of creed upon any religious utterance what- 
soever, unless it be so regarded from the standpoint of the 
personal religion which it originally expressed, or unless one 
means by so doing to define it as an expression of his own 
religion. He who defines “the myth of creation” or “the 
poetical story of Samson” as parts of the pre-Christian Judaic 
religion, exhibits a total loss of historical sense. The distinc- 
tion between cognition and fancy does not exist among objects, 
but only in the intending experience; hence, for me to attach 
my own distinction to any inidividual case of belief, viewed 
apart from the believer, is an utterly confusing projection of 
my own personality into the field of my study. 

Only after such considerations as these are we qualified to 
attack that much-vexed question as to whether religion deals 
invariably with a personal god. This question is often treated 
as though “personal god” were, as well as “god,” a definite 
conceptual entity with a generally recognized meaning, its 
existence alone being problematical. This is doubly false to 
the religious employment of such an object. If it be true that 
in religion we mean by God a practical interpretation of the 
world, whatsoever be its nature, then the personality of God 
must be a derivative of this attitude, and not the attribute of a 
metaphysical substance. Given the practical outlook upon life, 
there is no definable world that cannot be construed under the 
form of God. My god is my world practically recognized in 
respect of its fundamental or ultimate attitude to my ideals. 
In the sense, then, conveyed by this term attitude my will in- 
variably possess the characters of personality. But the degree 
to which these characters will coincide with the characters 
which I assign to human persons, or the terms of any logical 
conception of personality, cannot be absolutely defined. 
Anthropomorphisms may be imagination, or they may be literal 
convictions. This will depend, as above maintained, upon the 
degree to which they determine my expectations. Suppose the 
world to be theoretically conceived as governed by laws that 
are indiffernt to all human interests. The practical expression 
of this conception appears in the naturalism of Lucretius, or 
Diogenes, or Omar Khayyam. Living in the vivid presence 
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of an indifferent world, I may picture my gods as leading 
their own lives in some remote realm which is inaccessible to 
my petitions, or as regarding me with sinister and contemptu- 
ous cruelty. In the latter case I may shrink and cower, or 
return them contempt for contempt. I mean this literally only 
if I look for consequences following directly from the emo- 
tional coloring which I have bestowed upon them. It may well 
be that I mean merely to regard myself sub specie eternitatis, 
in which case I am personifying in the sense of free imagina- 
tion. In the religion of enlightenment personality tends to 
belong to the poetry and eloquence of religion rather than to 
its cognitive intent. This is equally true of optimistic and 
idealistic religon. The love and providence of God have 
largely ceased to consist in the expectation of special and 
arbitrary favors, and have come more and more to mean the 
play of my own feeling about the general central conviction 
of the favorableness of the cosmos to my: deeper or moral 
concerns. But the factor of personality cannot possibly be 
entirely eliminated, for the religious consciousness creates a 
social relationship between man and the universe. Such an 
interpretation of life is not a case of the pathetic fallacy, unless 
it incorrectly reckons with the inner feeling which it attributes 
to the universe. It is an obvious practical truth that the total 
or residual environment is significant for life. Grant this and 
you make rational a recognition of that significance, or a more 
or less constant sense of coincidence or conflict with cosmical 
forces. Permit this consciousness to stand, and you make 
some expression of it inevitable. Such an expression may, 
furthermore, with perfect propriety and in fulfilment of human 
nature, set forth and transfigure this central belief until it may 
enter into the context of immediacy. 

Such considerations as these justify religion in general, even 
if its anthropomorphisms be regarded as inevitable. There is 
no religion, however, that does not virtually make a more 
definite claim upon the nature of things, and this entirely inde- 
pendently of its theology, or explicit attempt to define itself. 
Every religion, even in the very living of it, is naturalistic, or 
dualistic, or pluralistic, or optimistic, or idealistic, or pessim- 
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istic. And there is in the realm of truth that which justifies 
or refutes these definite practical ways of construing the uni- 
verse. But no historical religion is ever so vague even as this 
in its philosophical implications. Indeed, we shall always be 
brought eventually to the inner meaning of some individual 
religious experience, where no general criticism can be certainly 
valid. 

There is, then, a place in religion for that which is not 
directly answerable to philosophical or scientific standards. 
But there is always, on the other hand, an element of hope 
which conceives the nature of the world, and means to be 
grounded in reality. In respect of that element, philosophy 
is indispensable to religion. The meaning of religion is, in 
fact, the central problem of philosophy. There is a virtue in 
religion like that which Emerson ascribes to poetry. “The poet 
is in the right attitude; he is believing; the philosopher, after 
some struggle, having only reasons for believing.” But what- 
ever may be said to the disparagement of its dialectic, phi- 
losophy is the justification of religion, and of religions. To it 
must be asssigned the task of so refining and criticising positive 
religion as to contribute to the perpetual establishment of true 
religion. And to philosophy, with religion, belongs the task 
of holding fast to the idea of the universe. There is no re- 
ligion except before you begin, or after you have rested from 
your philosophical speculation. But in the universe they have 
a common object. As philosophy is the articulation and vin- 
dication of religion, so is religion the realisation of philosophy. 
In philosophy thought is brought up to the elevation of life, and 
in religion philsophy, as the sum of wisdom, enters into life. 

RALPH Barton PERRY. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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HUMAN PRE-EXISTENCE. 


I wish to state some reasons for thinking that the belief in 
human pre-existence is a more probable doctrine than any 
other form of the belief in immortality, and then to consider 
what would be the practical value of such immortality as it 
can promise us. 

The most effective way of proving that the doctrine of 
pre-existence was more probable than other doctrines of 
immortality would be to prove directly that the doctrine of 
pre-existence was true. But it is, unfortunately, quite im- 
practicable even to attempt this in a short paper. Few 
things, I think, would be more useful to the world than a 
comparatively simple demonstration of some doctrine of 
immortality. But such a demonstration, so far as I can see, 
is quite impossible. I do not see how it can be founded on 
anything short of a detailed and demonstrated theory of the 
relation of man to the Absolute. And such a theory can 
only come at the end of a complete system of metaphysics. 

I must content myself with stating in a more general man- 
ner my grounds for believing that there is a much better 
chance of proving immortality with the addition of pre- 
existence than without it. There are two ways in which a 
proof of immortality may be attempted. The first is the 
directly metaphysical way. We may attempt to show that 
the nature of man is such that he cannot cease to exist while 
the universe continues to exist; or that his nature is eternal, 
and that an eternal nature cannot have an end in time; or 
pursue some similar line of thought. 

In this case, as it seems to me, immortality would almost 
necessarily stand or fall with pre-existence. I do not see 
how existence in future time could be shown to be necessary 
in the case of any being whose existence in past time is 
admitted not to be necessary. If the universe got on with- 
out me a hundred years ago, what reason could be given for 
denying that it might get on without me a hundred years 
hence? Or if my eternal nature is compatible with its tem- 
poral manifestation having begun at some point of time, 
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could we find any reason for supposing it to be inconsistent 
with that nature that its temporal manifestation should cease 
at some point in time? 

I do not see of what nature such a reason could be. It 
is true that the significance of order in time as a manifesta- 
tion of the eternal has been but little considered. Attention 
to it might show us that the future stood in a different 
position from the past in this respect, and that, in conse- 
quence, ending stood in a different position from beginning. 
But no one, I believe, has yet attempted to show this. 

There is another way in which attempts have been made 
to prove immortality. This consists in first demonstrating 
that the universe is the work of a benevolent creator, or has 
a purpose harmonious with our ideals of morality, and then 
saying that the absence of immortality would be inconsistent 
with the benevolence of such a creator, or with such a moral 
purpose. With such an argument as this, unending future 
life is in a stronger position than pre-existence. No wrong 
can be done to the non-existent, and it could scarcely be held 
as a reproach to the goodness of the universe that it had 
waited a long time before it produced a particular person. 
But, once produced, any person has certain moral claims, and 
if it could be shown that his annihilation was inconsistent 
with those claims, we could argue from the goodness of the 
universe to the impossibility of.his annihilation. 

But arguments for the goodness of the universe to the 
impossibility of a particular e¥il are always very doubtful. 
For it cannot be denied that some evil does exist. The 
ultimate nature of reality, then, is not incompatible with the 
existence of some evil. And when this is once admitted, it 
seems impossible to give an @ priori proof that any particular 
evil is too bad to be consistent with the nature of the 
universe. We may be able to prove that a particular evil is 
not real, but we cannot, as far as I can see, ever prove it from 
the fact that it is evil. 

So we are forced back on the purely metaphysical argu- 
ment, and here we seem able to make no distinction between 
past and future. My conclusion is, then, that any demon- 
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stration of immortality is likely to show that each of us exists 
through all time—past as well as future—whether time be 
held to be finite or infinite. 

There are some considerations which, to a certain extent, 
support such a view. They do not, indeed, give any reason 
for supposing that we have existed through all past time, but 
they do very strongly suggest that we existed before the 
formation of our present bodies. 

In the first place, even the best men are not, when they 
die, in such a condition of intellectual and moral perfection 
as would fit them to enter heaven immediately—if heaven is 
to be taken as a state of perfection which renders all further 
improvement unnecessary and impossible. This fact is gen- 
erally recognised, and one of two alternatives is commonly 
adopted to meet it. The first is that some tremendous im- 
provement—an improvement out of all proportion to that 
which can ever be observed in life—is effected at the moment 
of death, at any rate in the case of those who die under 
certain conditions. For this there are, so far as I know, no 
arguments. The other more probable alternative is that the 
process of gradual improvement can go on in each of us after 
the death of our present bodies. 

If we adopt this view, it seems to be only reasonable to 
take one more step, and to hold that this life will be followed 
by other lives like it, each separated from its predecessor 
and its successor by death and re-birth. For otherwise we 
should be limited to the hypothesis that a process begun in 
a single short earthly life—I use this expression for brevity 
to denote any life bounded by birth and death—should then 
be continued in one indefinitely long life, not divided by 
death and birth at all. And to suppose, without any reason, 
such a sudden change from the order of our present experi- 
ence, seems unjustifiable. 

Our lives, too, are not only incomplete in their results, 
but also very fragmentary in their nature. We continually 
find that a process is cut short by death—that a life holds a 
fault without a retribution, a preparation without an achieve- 
ment, while in other cases, where the life has lasted longer, 
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the process is complete between birth and death. Surely the 
more probable conclusion is that the process which is worked 
out in an earthly life in the one case, will be worked out in 
an earthly life in the other case, even though death has 
intervened. Such problems as these have never been put 
with more force than by Browning. Both in “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” and in “Evelyn Hope” he adopts, at any rate for 
dramatic purposes, the hypothesis of a plurality of earthly 
lives. 

Such arguments, indeed, only lead directly to a belief in 
our subsequent earthly lives, and not to a belief in pre- 
existence. But the two beliefs are very closely connected. 
For if a plurality of earthly lives is once granted, it would be 
gratuitous to suppose that this was the first of the long chain. 
And since even the lowest man is high above many living 
beings, there would be a strong reason for believing that it 
was in previous lives that we had gained this relative 
superiority. 

But there are other considerations which are more 
important in themselves, and which bear more directly on 
the reality of previous earthly lives. As a man grows up 
certain tendencies and qualities make themselves manifest in 
him. They cannot be entirely due to his environment, for 
they are often very different in people whose environment 
has been very similar. We call these the man’s natural 
character, and assume that he came into existence with it. 

Now when we look at these differentiations, which we call 
the natural characters of men, we find that they have a very 
great resemblance to those differentiations which we learn 
by direct experience can be produced in the course of a single 
life. One man seems to start with an impotence to resist 
some particular temptation which exactly resembles the im- 
potence which has been produced in another man by con- 
tinual yielding to the same temptation. One man, again, has 
through life a calm and serene virtue which another gains 
only by years of strenuous effort. Others again have instinct- 
ive powers of judging nice and difficult questions of quality, 
in pictures, for example, or in wine, which place them, soon 
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after they have turned their attention to the subject, in a 
position to which less fortunate men can attain, if at all, only 
by the experience of years. 

A still more striking instance is to be found in personal 
relations. Two people who have seen but little of each other 
are often drawn together by a force equal to that which could 
be generated by years of mutual trust and mutual assistance. 
The significance of this fact has been, I think, very much 
underrated. Asa rule, the only case of it which is considered 
is the case—by no means the only one—when the attraction 
is between people of different sexes, and the inexplicability 
is then rather hastily explained as due to the irrationality 
of sexual desire. 

Here, then, we have characteristics which are born with 
us, which are not acquired in our present lives, and which 
are strikingly like characteristics which, in other cases, we 
know to be due to the condensed results of experience. Is it 
not probable that the innate characteristics are also due to 
the condensed results of experience—in this case, of experi- 
ence in an earlier life? 

I have now done all that the limits of my paper permit 
me to do in the way of proof. We must pass to a question 
which, though it ought not to be allowed to influence our 
beliefs, even to the smallest extent, is nevertheless of great 
importance. If pre-existence is true, is it desirable? How 
much, from the point of view of the interests of mankind, 
would such an immortality as this be worth? 

The most serious objection relates to memory. We do 
not now remember anything of any previous life. If, never- 
theless, we have lived previously, there seems no reason to 
expect that we shall be able to remember our present life 
during subsquent lives. Now an existence that is cut up 
into separate lives, in none of which can memory extend to a 
previous life, may be thought to have no practical value. We 
might as well be mortal, it may be maintained, as be immortal 
without a memory beyond the present life. 

This objection is sometimes carried as far as the assertion 
that such a state of things would not be immortality at all. 
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Without memory of my present life, it is said, my future life 
would not be mine. If memory ceases at the death of the 
body, I cease with it, and I am not immortal. 

If each life had no continuity with its successors, and no 
effect on them, then indeed there would be little meaning, if 
any, in calling them lives of the same person. But we cannot 
suppose that this could be the case. If the same self passes 
through different lives, then any change which happens to it 
at any time must affect its state in the time immediately 
subsequent, and, through this, in all future time. Death and 
re-birth, no doubt, are of sufficient importance to modify a 
character considerably, but they could only work on what 
was already present, and the nature with which each indi- 
vidual starts in any life would be moulded by his experiences 
and actions in the past. 

Moreover, any theory which found a place for individual 
immortality at all, would have, I think, to regard the universe 
as embodying an end, and would have to regard each im- 
mortal individual as forming part of that end. In that case, 
all the successive lives of each individual would have to 
be regarded as united by final causality. They would all be 
stages or factors in the realisation of one determining end. 
Such a process would form a unity which was more than 
nominal. 

The further objection has been made that the re-birth of a 
self without a memory of its previous life would be exactly 
equivalent to the annihilation of itself and the creation of a 
new self of similar character. Now, it is argued, I should 
not regard myself as immortal, if I knew that I were to be 
annihilated at death, even if I knew that an exactly similar 
individual would then be created. And therefore, it is urged, 
re-birth without memory cannot be considered as real im- 
mortality of the self. 

But the objection supposes an impossibility. There could 
not be another self of exactly similar character to me. For 
the self is not a Thing-in-Itself, whose existence is independ- 
ent of its qualities. The self is a substance with attributes, 
and the self has no nature except to express itself in its 
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attributes. If, therefore, the attributes were exactly the 
same, the substance also would be the same, and I should not 
be annihilated at all. But if there were a new self, the 
difference of self must be expressed by some difference in 
the attributes. Then the new self would not be exactly 
similar to me, and the parallel to re-birth would fail, since 
with re-birth there is no interruption whatever in the con- 
tinuity of the attributes. Thus the continuity of the attributes 
is always sufficient to preserve personal identity, not be- 
cause it would be sufficient if the substance changed, but 
because it proves that the substance remains unchanged. 

But, granted that immortality would have some meaning 
without memory, the question would still arise whether it 
would have any value. Whatever be gained in one life must 
necessarily, it might be said, be left completely behind us in 
death, for death would not only remove us from the fields of 
our activity, but would deprive us of all memory of what we 
had done. We should have to start fresh in each life, and 
there could be no reason to hope that our future existence 
would on the whole be better and happier than our present 
existence. 

Even if this were true, immortality might still be of some 
value. If we hold—and I think it would be the general view 
—that life on the whole, as we see it around us now, was 
worth living, then immortality would, I suppose, be judged 
good, since it would give us more of life. Nor need we, then, 
be so much influenced in our judgment of life by the uneven- 
ness with which good and evil are distributed in it, since there 
would be a possibility, at least, that the inequality would 
disappear when all the lives of each man are taken into 
account. But the chief reason, no doubt, of our desire for 
immortality is not that it will give us more life like this, 
but that it will give us a better life as time goes on. We 
can scarcely hope that it will do this unless we can carry 
something of value from the present to the future. 

We are not discussing the value of immortality in itself, 
but only the relative value of that immortality which excludes 
persistence of memory. We must ask, therefore, what ele- 
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ments of value are carried on by memory from the present 
to the future. And then we must consider whether they can 
be carried on without memory. 

All questions of value are in the last resort questions of 
ultimate judgment as to which argument is impossible. But 
I think I shall be in agreement with most people when I say 
that memory is chiefly of value in our lives in three ways. In 
the first place, it may make us wiser. The events which we 
have seen, and the conclusions at which we have arrived, are 
preserved in memory, and add to our present knowledge. 
In the second place, it may make us morally better. The 
memory of a temptation, whether it has been resisted or 
successful, may under various circumstances help us in 
resisting present temptation. In the third place, it may tell 
us that people with whom we are now related are the people 
whom we loved in the past, and this may enter as an element 
into our present love of them. 

The value of memory, then, is that by its means the past 
may serve the wisdom, the virtue, and the love of the present. 
If the past could help the present in a like manner without the 
aid of memory, the absence of memory need not remove the 
value from a succession of lives. 

Let us consider wisdom first. Can we be wiser by reason 
of something which we have forgotten? Unquestionably we 
can. Wisdom is not merely, or chiefly, amassed facts, or 
even recorded judgments. It depends primarily on a mind 
competent to deal with facts, and to form judgments. Now 
the acquisition of knowledge and experience, if wisely con- 
ducted, may strengthen the mind. Of that we have sufficient 
evidence in this life. And so a man who dies after acquiring 
knowledge—and all men acquire some—might enter his new 
life, deprived, indeed, of his knowledge, but not deprived of 
the increased strength and delicacy of mind which he had 
gained in acquiring the knowlege. And, if so, he will be 
wiser in the second life, because of what has happened in the 
first. Progress, therefore, has not perished with memory. 

Of course, in losing the actual knowledge he loses some- 
thing. But it is sufficient if he does not lose all." Most 
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progress is like the advance of a tide, whose waves advance 
and retreat, but do not retreat as far as they advanced. And 
is not even this loss a gain in disguise? For the mere ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, if memory never ceased, would 
soon become overwhelming and worse than useless. What 
better fate could we wish for than to leave such accumula- 
tions behind us, preserving their greatest value in the mental 
faculties which have been strengthened by their acquisition? 

So, again, with virtue. And here the point is perhaps 
clearer. For it is obvious that the memory of moral vicissi- 
tudes is of no moral value except in so far as it helps to form 
the moral character, and that, if this is done, the memory 
could be discarded without loss. Now we cannot doubt that 
a character may remain determined by an event which has 
been forgotten. I have forgotten the greater number of the 
good and evil acts which I have done in this life. And yet 
each must have left a trace on my character. And so, if a 
man carries over into his next life the dispositions and ten- 
dencies which he has gained by the moral contests of this life, 
the value of those contests has not been destroyed by the 
death which has destroyed the memory of them. 

There remains love. And here the problem is, I admit, 
more difficult. Firstly, because it is more important, for 
it is here, and not in wisdom or virtue, that I think we 
find, not only the supreme value of life, but also the sole 
reality of life, and, indeed, of the universe. And then par- 
ticular loves do not submit to be taken as means, in the same 
way as particular cases of cognition or volition do. To 
forget an act of past virtue does not diminish virtue, and here, 
as we have seen, the loss of memory may cause no evil at all. 
To forget a truth does diminish wisdom, and here the loss of 
memory does mean an evil, but an evil which may be more 
than compensated by future gains—gains to which that loss 
may be, as we have seen, a necessary means. With love it is 
different. Love lost for one person can never be replaced by 
love felt for some one else. Every man is individual and 
unique, and so is the love which one man feels for another. 
And it is in this uniqueness—and not in any common quality 
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—that the value lies. I may well be consoled for forgetting 
in death all the truths I have known, if I believe that in my 
next life I shall learn others, and be better fitted to learn 
them. But if I am to lose the friend I have now, I shall not 
be consoled by the belief that I shall find fresh friends. It 
would be better to look forward to annihilation for both of 
us, than to be forced into a view which would add squalor to 
misery. 

But if we look further we shall find, I think, that what is 
uniquely valuable is the relation to each particular person, 
and not the particular acts and feelings in which that relation 
is expressed. The latter, indeed, are not durable under any 
circumstances. Like all other events, they are continually 
passing away. Nor do we, I think, attach any unique value 
to the remembrance of them after they have passed away. 
Much has been forgotten in any friendship which has lasted 
for several years within the limits of a single life—many con- 
fidences, many services, many hours of happiness. But we 
do not feel that they have been lost, and that we are no better 
off than if they had never happened; for we know that, 
though they have passed out of consciousness, they have con- 
tributed to form and strengthen the living relation of the 
present, which is in consciousness. 

We shall, if my theory is right, have many lives, perhaps 
many millions of lives. In each of these lives we shall meet 
many people, in most of them—to judge from experience— 
we shall love several people. Now, if the fact that I loved a 
person in this life gave me no reason to suppose that I should 
love him in any other, then the whole significance of love 
would be as much confined to a single life as if there were no 
immortality. And in that case it might, perhaps, be said that 
the significance of life was equally confined, and that immor- 
tality, though real, was worthless. 

The chance of two people loving one another in any future 
life, who have loved one another in the past, must depend 
primarily on the conditions which determine where and how 
they are born in the future life. For people cannot love one 
another in any life unless they have met in that life. If the 
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conditions which determine the circumstances of birth, and 
through them the juxtapositions throughout life, were them- 
selves determined by chance, or by some merely mechanical 
law of necessity, the probability of meeting our friends in 
another life must be too small to be regarded. 

But such a view of the conditions would be quite unjusti- 
fiable. If we were to hold that the world was determined by 
mere chance, or by mechanical necessity, we should have no 
reason for believing in immortality at all. For neither 
Scepticism nor Materialism leaves any room ior immortality. 
It can only be defended on the basis of Idealism. 

If we are immortal, then, it must involve that Spirit is 
the dominant reality of the universe. And, if so, all that is 
significant and important for Spirit is significant and impor- 
tant for the universe. I will not here inquire whether any- 
thing has ultimate significance for Spirit except love. But 
it will scarcely be denied—least of all by those who feel the 
difficulties which I am now considering—that the significance 
of love for Spirit is very great. And, if this is so, then the 
emotional relations which exist between people must be 
highly significant of their real positions towards one another 
in the scheme of the universe. 

In other words, people who love one another cannot be de- 
pendent for their proximity to each other—and consequently 
for the possibility of their love—on some chance or mechan- 
ical arrangement whose recurrence we could have no reason 
to expect. Their love is not the effect of proximity, but its 
cause. For their love is the expression of the ultimate fact 
that each of them is more closely connected with the other 
than he is with people in general. And proximity in a par- 
ticular life, like everything else, is the effect—or, rather, the 
manifestation under particular circumstances—of those rela- 
tions which make up the eternal nature of the universe. 

If, therefore, two people love one another in this life, we 
have, on the assumption that they are immortal, good reason 
for believing that their lives are bound up with one another, 
not for one life only, but for ever. This would not involve 
their meeting in every life, any more than it would involve 
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—that the value lies. I may well be consoled for forgetting 
in death all the truths I have known, if I believe that in my 
next life I shall learn others, and be better fitted to learn 
them. But if I am to lose the friend I have now, I shall not 
be consoled by the belief that I shall find fresh friends. It 
would be better to look forward to annihilation for both of 
us, than to be forced into a view which would add squalor to 
misery. 

But if we look further we shall find, I think, that what is 
uniquely valuable is the relation to each particular person, 
and not the particular acts and feelings in which that relation 
is expressed. The latter, indeed, are not durable under any 
circumstances. Like all other events, they are continually 
passing away. Nor do we, I think, attach any unique value 
to the remembrance of them after they have passed away. 
Much has been forgotten in any friendship which has lasted 
for several years within the limits of a single life—many con- 
fidences, many services, many hours of happiness. But we 
do not feel that they have been lost, and that we are no better 
off than if they had never happened; for we know that, 
though they have passed out of consciousness, they have con- 
tributed to form and strengthen the living relation of the 
present, which is in consciousness. 

We shall, if my theory is right, have many lives, perhaps 
many millions of lives. In each of these lives we shall meet 
many people, in most of them—to judge from experience— 
we shall love several people. Now, if the fact that I loved a 
person in this life gave me no reason to suppose that I should 
love him in any other, then the whole significance of love 
would be as much confined to a single life as if there were no 
immortality. And in that case it might, perhaps, be said that 
the significance of life was equally confined, and that immor- 
tality, though real, was worthless. 

The chance of two people loving one another in any future 
life, who have loved one another in the past, must depend 
primarily on the conditions which determine where and how 
they are born in the future life. For people cannot love one 
another in any life unless they have met in that life. If the 
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conditions which determine the circumstances of birth, and 
through them the juxtapositions throughout life, were them- 
selves determined by chance, or by some merely mechanical 
law of necessity, the probability of meeting our friends in 
another life must be too small to be regarded. 

But such a view of the conditions would be quite unjusti- 
fiable. If we were to hold that the world was determined by 
mere chance, or by mechanical necessity, we should have no 
reason for believing in immortality at all. For neither 
Scepticism nor Materialism leaves any room for immortality. 
It can only be defended on the basis of Idealism. 

If we are immortal, then, it must involve that Spirit is 
the dominant reality of the universe. And, if so, all that is 
significant and important for Spirit is significant and impor- 
tant for the universe. I will not here inquire whether any- 
thing has ultimate significance for Spirit except love. But 
it will scarcely be denied—least of all by those who feel the 
difficulties which I am now considering—that the significance 
of love for Spirit is very great. And, if this is so, then the 
emotional relations which exist between people must be 
highly significant of their real positions towards one another 
in the scheme of the universe. 

In other words, people who love one another cannot be de- 
pendent for their proximity to each other—and consequently 
for the possibility of their love—on some chance or mechan- 
ical arrangement whose recurrence we could have no reason 
to expect. Their love is not the effect of proximity, but its 
cause. For their love is the expression of the ultimate fact 
that each of them is more closely connected with the other 
than he is with people in general. And proximity in a par- 
ticular life, like everything else, is the effect—or, rather, the 
manifestation under particular circumstances—of those rela- 
tions which make up the eternal nature of the universe. 

If, therefore, two people love one another in this life, we 
have, on the assumption that they are immortal, good reason 
for believing that their lives are bound up with one another, 
not for one life only, but for ever. This would not involve 
their meeting in every life, any more than it would involve 
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that they should meet every day of each life. Love can sur- 
vive occasional absences, and is often even stronger for them. 
And the universe is on a large scale, and might admit or 
require long absences. What we are entitled to believe is 
that, while time remains, their eternal nearness must con- 
tinually find its temporal expression in proximity. 

And, if friends are not to be separated, then certainly the 
love of one life is not wasted because there is no memory of it 
inthe next. If by means of it we make our relations—speak- 
ing sub specie temporis—stronger and finer, then they will be 
stronger and finer at the next meeting. What more do we 
want? The past is not preserved separately in memory, but 
it exists, concentrated and united, in the present. Death is 
thus the most perfect example of the “collapse into imme- 
diacy”—that mysterious phrase of Hegel’s—where all that 
was before a mass of hard-won acquisitions has been merged 
in the unity of a developed character. If we still think that 
the past is lost, let us ask ourselves, as I suggested before, 
whether we regard as lost all those incidents in a friendship 
which, even before death, are forgotten. 

I do not deny that in each particular life the prospect of 
the loss of memory at the end of it will appear to some extent 
a loss and a breach of continuity. In losing memory we lose 
that in which we have found great value. Arguments may 
convince us—as I have said, I think that they ought to con- 
vince us—that we do not lose all the value, or any of the 
highest value, but only the comparatively worthless form, a 
form which the lapse of years would change to a positive evil. 
But no doubt we shall always have a tendency to shrink from 
the loss of memory. Yet I believe that, as we come to un- 
derstand life better, we shall shrink from it less and less. 

If what I have said be true, we may, perhaps, fairly con- 
clude that the value of immortality would not be lessened by 
the truth of pre-existence. For the loss of memory that it 
renders probable is, I think, the only ground on which the 
value of such immortality has been seriously questioned. 

It is true that the prospect of a great number of lives— 
perhaps an infinite number, though this is not a necessary 
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part of the theory—gives us the prospect of many dangers, 
many conflicts, many griefs, in an indefinite future. Death 
is not a haven of rest. It is a starting point for fresh labours. 
But if the evils are extended, so also is the recompense. All 
the good that our folly has missed in this life, all the good 
from which we have been debarred by circumstances, or 
which we had to sacrifice when a choice between incompatible 
goods became necessary—for all of it we shall have another 
chance. And for our failures and sins there will be another 
chance—a chance not only of pardon, but of trying again. 
The conflict between good and evil in the self is never on 
equal ground, for the good satisfies more and more, the evil 
less and less, as they become better known. And so either 
success or failure in this life may start us in the next better 
fitted to succeed. 

The way is long, but it can be no more wearisome than a 
single life can be. For with death we leave behind us mem- 
ory, and old age, and fatigue. And surely death acquires a 
new and deeper significance when we regard it no longer as a 
single and unexplained break in an unending life, but as part 
of the continually recurring rhythm of progress—as inevita- 
ble, as natural, and as benevolent as sleep. We have only left 
youth behind us as we have left, this evening, the sunrise. 
They will both come back, and they do not grow old. 

J. Etytrs McTaccart. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF AMERICAN TRADE 
UNIONISM. 


Kipling, in his Kim, has told of “the wheel.” Now the 
cycle of the wheel is from the fixed to the frenzied. Only in 
the middle poise does the part live the whole. Planets, nations, 
men, alternate between torpor and fury. The sun is flame; 
the moon is flint; the earth is now one, now the other. Only 
in infinitesimal islands do the heavens afford men; only in fitful 
moments do men attain reason. Apparently the most difficult 
of all cosmic feats is to balance on two legs comprehendingly. 
Only the perfect soul is forever poised and fully lives. To 
seek this pulse and poise is the only natural right of man. 

Earth has nowhere yet reached this perfection ; this perpetual 
union of comprehending and living; this sane union of religion 
and politics. China is, in both, asleep. In religion, if we 
credit\ Professor James’s evidence, Christendom itself is still 
betwedn the throes of crass and of effervescent extremes; he 
has cotnbed history for “varieties of religious experience,” 
and finds only catalepsy and hysteria, stoicism and ecstasy ; the 
religion and enthusiasm of wholesome everyday sanity is not 
mentioned in his pages. The anti-imperialist finds the politics 
of Christendom less wholesome than its religion. 

Nevertheless, there is here a sounder religion and politics 
than ever on earth before; a spirit that will make even of the 
smoke of chimneys a wholesome and worshiping incense. The 
earth turns on a celestial axis forward—even China—and 
while in darkness men see it not. Strangely it is midnight in 
the East and morning in the West, yet because of this morn- 
ing somewhere, the whole world steadies to a fuller dawn; the 
example of America spreads refulgent across the Pacific. 

The recent coal strike momentously examples America’s yet 
partially hysterical cosmology. For a day it fumed with the 
crude fury of a sun spot. Nevertheless, its electric storm- 
center swirled deeper into the natural rights of man than ever 
in history; and he who best gauges its abiding illumination 
within the minds of men, best gauges present civilisation; he 
who best fixes it there, most helps mankind. 
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Fundamental rights are those concerned—the soul and 
structure of the day: 

“We have the right to stand for a living wage! to deny this 
is to crush mankind!” 

“We have the right to hire whom we can! to deny this is to 
crush industry!” 

“We have the right to work where we can! to deny this is 
to crush liberty !” 

“We have the right to sell for what we can get! to deny this 
is to crush trade!” 

“We the people have the right to the coal! to deny this is to 
stultify the purpose of all government!” 

Yet, under present conditions, not one of these rights can 
be unreservedly realised and any other one of them survive. 
The fingers of each, in the world’s circling chain-gang, has the 
throat of the next in death-grip; one clutches and all strangle. 
Thus stand the respective hordes over the abyss of inaction 
(industries’ hell) like fighting brutes; each paralysed by the 
common danger and stumped for his next aggression. Not 
ail thus! In no weak measure is the simile as unjust as it is 
repulsive; and the most substantial evidence of Western civili- 
sation is that, behind the snapping and snarling of those actu- 
ally bitten in the fray, the bone and sinew of its people are 
soberly studying how the intricacies of the situation may be 
intelligently mastered. 

The core of these industrial flames may be cooled and re- 
solved by considering the nature of “rights” in general. And 
to make the study telling, let us examine what at first sight 
appears to be the most impressive and invincible statement 
called forth by the coal strike episode; that in which the 
report of its commission may be said to culminate: 


“Our language is the language of a free people, and fails to furnish 
any form of speech by which the right of a citizen to work when he 
pleases, for whom he pleases, and on what terms he pleases can be suc- 
cessfully denied. . . . This seems all too plain for argument. Common 
sense and common law alike denounce the conduct of those who inter- 
fere with this fundamental right of the citizen.”’ 


The misfortune of these eloquent words is, as Augustine 
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Birrell says of the arguments that Milton put into the mouth 
of his Almighty, “the common intelligence of to-day refutes 
them’”’; or, as has been said of Burke’s letter on deep-plough- 
ing, “it is magnificent, but is not farming.” In Patrick 
Henry’s day, when the problem was to fight together rather 
than to live together, these would have been ringing phrases. 
But in modern industrial economy they are fusty; they are 
neither true in fact nor in principle; they illumine nothing and 
obscure everything; they are nocuous rather than stabilitate. 
When this is everywhere understood, the strike problem will be 
half solved. 

No man in America can legally work when he pleases. He 
cannot work on Sunday. No child can work more than a 
restricted number of hours a day; nor without certain weeks of 
schooling. In the federal service no man may work longer 
than eight hours a day, save exceptionally. Everywhere laws 
dictate hours and holidays in ways that establish both the fact 
and the principle that no man has any “fundamental right” to 
work save when common welfare prescribes; none to pull in 
earth’s harness in any way that balks the most perfect action 
of theteam. The strike-breaker has rights that I will presently 
define. But the notion, that he or any man has a right to work 
when he pleases and with which “no law may interfere,” is as 
crude as the other notion, ballooning the heads of some labor 
organizations, that they have a right to work only when they 
please. Hurled from the teeth, both these “rights” are blind 
and inflammatory. If general welfare may set hours and holi- 
days, it has the same “fundamental right” and duty to set all 
the occasions when men shall not work and when they shall 
work. The future is likely to furnish as many occasions when 
this principle must be enforced in the one way as in the other. 
Yet it cannot be enforced either way, unless it be established 
as a general principle working both ways. 

Nor may any American work for whom he pleases. No 
man may sell himself into slavery, whether he will or not. No 
man may practice law, nor medicine, nor peddle in the street, 
nor work under unsanitary conditions, noér in New York be a 
barber, save under prescribed conditions, either for whom he 
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pleases nor for one who may please to have him. The laws 
are full of these restrictions on man from working for any of 
the powers of ignorance or of evil. And soon he may work as 
little for the powers of confusion and of strife. 

Nor may any man hire whom he can: he cannot bring an 
alien to this country under contract; he cannot bring a China- 
man at all. 

Not one of these things can be reconciled with the pretended 
tight of a citizen “to work when he pleases, for whom he 
pleases, or on what terms he pleases.” On the contrary they 
declare that man shall work for wisdom alone, when she 
pleases, and on what terms she pleases—in short, for common 
welfare. 

Here we swing back into ’torpor” and commonplace, unless 
we “poise” this maxim till it clear the atmosphere of blinding 
chaff and irritating fume. 

The secret is that originally and under their enacting con- 
ditions each one of these rights expressed some common wel- 
fare. These conditions have changed. The people do not 
comprehend this. Therefore they contend for these “rights” 
after they have become evils. 

Originally the tadpole enjoyed a tail and had a right to it. 
And the judge on his bench, who now profoundly proclaims 
“the native and inalienable right of a man to work when he 
pleases” commits a scarcely less ludicrous anachronism than 
would a bullfrog, on his bog, maintaining the right of his fel- 
lows still to exercise their “native and constitutional append- 
ages.” In 1776 employment was simple. To-day it is com- 
plicated. The anatomy of a man’s right to work at all has 
been as profoundly changed as that of the tadpole—and much 
in the same fashion. 

Before saying more about “the right to work” it will be 
instructive to note the metmorphosis of certain other rights. 
The feudal lord owned all the land; no smaller holding could 
maintain itself in those marauding times. With peace came 
private ownership in perpetual entail; having sloughed 
brigandage, the earth was gripped in permanent inheritance. 
In England, to-day, only crown lands can be so entailed. In 
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America, a man’s will cannot control land beyond two genera- 
tions. In cities, the laws are now full of building restrictions; 
the rights of all more and more enrich the rights of each. 
In certain parts of Boston a man may not build higher than 
ninety feet; this is zsthetic evolution. In Germany a man 
may not build a “spite fence’; this is moral evolution. In 
Ireland an owner may not set the rental on his own property ; 
this is fundamental revolution, and regarding it the Lord High 
Chancellor declares that it “revolutionises the legal conception 
of the right of private ownership throughout Great Britain.” 
According to this enlightened conception private ownership has 
no rights save such as subserve general welfare. Not that 
the abstract principle of private rights as subservient to 
general welfare has in reality been at all changed, but the 
conditions of general welfare have been revolutionised, and 
therefore the conditions of individual welfare. So long as 
conditions were simple private ownership was simple. Now 
that general welfare is very complicated private owner- 
ship is enhanced by greater and greater subservience to the 
new conditions of general welfare. Nor does privacy 
dwell less sequestered when greater bounty covers the whole 
land. 

Next as to the rights of trade. Recently they burst to 
attention, through this same coal strike, with a flame that for a 
moment dazed the continent. It flared from the empty grate 
with more than solar fury. It lashed the sky, roaring, “Roast 
the Trusts!’ The politicians lighted the auto-da-fe, with joy- 
ful expectancy of its campaigning utility. The Sherman Act 
furnished the pyre. The Northern Securities decision was the 
heralded celebration. The devil was at last scorched; the 
country saved. 

No shock ever more suddenly brought civilisation to realise 
its transformed anatomy. In pronouncing judgment the Court 
prophetically tempered its severity. Within a night it was 
widely appreciated that the principle of merger has become so 
ingrained into the working structure of every industry, that to 
persue the threatened policy consistently would disrupt the 
established warp and woof of the land; that by blindly reveng- 
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ing the transitory evils of merger America would but cripple 
its might and foul its splendor. 

This she will not do. Already she is comprehending, al- 
ready is conscious, that nature is in deeper “conspiracy” than 
man. She has quit croaking about her tadpole “rights of 
trade” and set to discovering how her myriad-footed meta- 
morphosis may be exercised in feats of harmonious perfor- 
mance. Merger is no longer dreaded. This change of public 
front was slow in maturing, quick in crystalising, and is per- 
ceived to be accomplished by those who observe. 

The Titans are astir. Their thunder is for “rights.” If 
welfare result, depends on whether or not the sons of Uranus 
have yet evolved into men, men capable of self-government— 
of that team-work of heaven whence spring all “rights.” The 
“poise” of calm comprehension is its secret. When not com- 
prehended rights soon become again forces of chaos: griev- 
ances that crowd to melstroms of strife; class-passions that 
corrode and cause subterraneous eruptions; fake enthusiasms 
that rush to engulfing quicksands. But let it be understood 
that every right springs from some definite condition; that 
no right outlives its condition; that every right of industry 
has been transformed, in the gigantic growth of the times, 
beyond the power of any one man to comprehend it; that 
under these vastly changed conditions there can no longer be 
talk of the customary rights of any man, but only of what is 
now right for all ; let the people of America now show that they 
comprehend this and are capable of patiently, wisely debating 
all phases of these new circumstances upon the simple principle 
of honor and good-faith, and it will inded be proven that in this 
land prosperity establishes her richest ideal and time his fullest 
stature of men. 

Not rights but what is right is the sole question. This maxim 
alone will not settle any problems; but it will banish false 
issues and concentrate attention on real ones. Let us apply it 
to pressing cases. 

One of these concerns the right of labor organisations to 
dictate terms and wages. This involves the counter right of 
employers to hire whom they can on their own terms. Both 
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are impregnably entrenched in law. The circumstances how- 
ever are these: under unrestrained competition wages in- 
evitably trend to a starvation minimum. In proportion as 
employment becomes concentrated in the hands of a few this 
trend becomes dangerous. The organization of labor to resist 
it is the only possible remedy, and is absolutely essential against 
the degradation of mankind. Moreover it will organize to 
this end; and to recognize the just demands of such organiza- 
tion is equally indispensable to all future peace and prosperity. 
Recent occurrences have brought this home to the public so 
conclusively that hereafter it can scarcely be a matter of debate. 
Recognition of the unions is right, if their demands are right; 
right is paramount to the legal rights of any one; and the sole 
question now is: Are the demands and aims of the unions 
right? 

I have said that if this maxim be accepted the real issues will 
appear. Let us examine some of these. 

Labor organizations are among the giant forces of the times. 
They have come to stay. They will become more and more 
dominant. They are subject to human frailties as well as to 
reason. Already they betray tendencies only one remove less 
dangerous than those the unions would surmount; and these 
tendencies should be brought to the forefront of public recog- 
nition and debate for correction, rather than let them develop 
and fester while public attention is vehemently directed to false 
issues. 

Most of these dangerous tendencies spring from real dif- 
ficulties that are not easily surmounted without the hearty co- 
operation of employers; and they have some excuse so long as 
the entire efforts of the unions must be spent in fighting for 
their bare existence. But let this fighting cease, and let the 
employers and the public come forward with hearty good faith 
not only to remedy these evils but honorably to adjust those 
difficulties to which they are incident, and both objects will 
speedily find their accomplishment. 

Let me instance some of these evils and the conditions under 
which they originate and thrive. At this moment a union is 
being formed among the janitors of Chicago. Under its rules 
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no one of them is to be permitted to case a door, mend a window 
cord, set a pane of glass, file a key, lay a stroke of paint, fix a 
stop-cock, clean a trap, or do any other small job that in- 
fringes on any one of “the trades.” If a landlord calls a regu- 
lar workman to do any of these jobs, rules are already 
prescribed by each particular union. A plumber must bring 
his assistant if it be only to solder a leak in a pipe. A mason 
must have a hodcarrier if it is only to carry two bricks to the 
roof. Trade rules are full of these tyrannies against economy 
and common sense. Yet they have had a certain and perhaps 
justifiable excuse. So long as these unions were forced to 
fight for their existence and recognition they were compelled to 
resort to every possible legal weapon of warfare. Continue 
to deny the unions what is right and this method of warfare 
with its wrongs will continue. 

Let the employers and public opinion once lift the problem 
to the level of honor and justice and the unions themselves will 
be forced to the same high plane. No such silly tyrannies ever 
did or ever can continue in face of a public opimon that is 
resolved to have justice done equally and alike for all. 

Again certain trade rules restrict the amount that a clever 
workman shall do in a day, and stipulate equal pay for good 
and bad workmen alike. This makes for depravity among 
the workmen, for deterioration of their spirit and skill, for 
disorganisation of good business management, against the 
supremacy of American industries, and against the welfare of 
all successful men of fortune. Yet it has its explanation with 
the other tyrannical rules—and the same remedy. These or- 
ganisations are composed of men like other men. Continue to 
fight them, either blindly or unscrupulously, and these evils will 
continue. Recognise the unions, encourage their manhood, 
raise their issues to the plane of intelligent and fair debate, and 
the unions will respond on the same plane. There never was a 
body of intelligent men able to withstand continuously the invi- 
tation of public opinion to deal with them on the highest terms 
of manhood and honor—least of all, any body of Americans 
such as these unions comprise. 

Another issue obscured under the blind frenzy about 
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“rights” is that regarding wages. Next to the establishment 
of their organization, the increase of wages has occupied the 
chief efforts of the unions. Yet, upon careful consideration, it 
is evident that this is a misdirected effort that works for the 
laboring man more harm than good. If wages rise the cost of 
living rises accordingly. It does not lie in the power of labor 
unions to prevent this. Some particular trade gets a tempor- 
ary advantage which all the other trades pay for. And in the 
end the capitalist reaps the sole advantage; and reaps it for 
three reasons: first, because he always adds the same old per- 
centage of profits to the new scale of wages; second, because 
every general increase of wages is slow and difficult of accom- 
plishment, while the price of goods is easily and instantly in- 
creased; therefore, in every seesaw between wages and price 
the laboring purchaser always gets the worst of it; and, third, 
the constant change of wages and price creates a risk and 
uncertainty to business which capital always makes the labor- 
ing purchaser pay for. It is true that, in America, wages are 
higher in proportion to cost of living than in any other land, 
and higher now than fifty years ago. But the unions make a 
vast mistake if they credit this to their efforts to ratse wages. 
Rather it is due to America’s increased standard of living. 
In so far as the efforts of the unions have prevented wages 
from falling they have conduced to this increase in the standard 
of living. Yet this should not obscure the fact that this stand- 
ard is chiefly due to the general advance of civilisation and in- 
dustrial prosperity in a new and free country; that this pros- 
perity will be greatest when its business conditions are both 
most just and most stabler; that increase of daily wages does 
not and cannot secure the end the unions have in view, but 
works with full force directly against it—unsettles business and 
chiefly harms the workman whose wages change less quickly 
than the price of goods. 

One of the most serious faults of unionism at present is, that 
each trade thinks only of having its wages raised. This can- 
not be remedied until a federation of unions be formed having a 
common purpose for all. The sound purpose of all the unions 
should be to reduce the share that goes t6 private capital. This 
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can be accomplished only in one of two ways: in reducing its 
percentage of the profits, or in transforming private capital 
into public ownership. Every share of watered stock on which 
the laboring man must earn an unjust dividend is just so much 
money cheated from his wages. It may safely be said that, for 
the present, the chief efforts of the unions should be directed 
to the correction of this most gigantic of American evils; and 
in this task the unions will have the whole force of public opin- 
ion with them. But even here they must act carefully and 
wisely. For so long as the conduct of industry is in the hands 
of private capital, it must be granted a fair and stimulating 
profit. 

No great permanent good can come to the unions in the 
future unless they have a common object. Public ownership, 
wisely and honestly administered, undoubtedly is the sole con- 
dition under which the profits of labor can be wholly secured 
to labor. But here there are two obstacles: the intelligence of 
the laboring man, and the lack of common, everyday honesty 
everywhere. Not that the amount of intelligence required of 
the average man for public ownership is very great. All that 
is required of him is enough to see that public ownership and 
his welfare are impossible so long as the enthusiasm of the 
mass of laboring men for honest administration is not suf- 
ficiently strong to enforce it. The power to secure their wel- 
fare is in their hands alone. Let the unions rise in their might 
for honesty everywhere, and against dishonesty anywhere—in 
the unions and out of them—let them make this the one main 
issue and the intelligence of the world will be at their service in 
securing and administering public ownership, and they will 
accomplish more than by a thousand years of manouverings 
for a deceptive rise of wages. 

Next, in order of effort, the unions have endeavored to 
secure shorter hours of labor. Yet how much wiser it would 
be to contend for shorter years of labor. Forty-eight hours a 
week, certainly are few enough for any able-bodied and thrifty 
man to work. Rather than to shorten these the unions should 
aim to have their old men retired on a pension, and their chil- 
dren given more years of education and training, and the best 
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that earth can afford. This, continued from generation to gen- 
eration, can alone raise the laboring man to such intelligence 
and equality as mankind is capable of, and give him that qualifi- 
cation for self-government, for economic independence, and for 
looking after his own welfare, upon which his prosperity must 
ever depend. Not shorter hours but shorter years of service 
for the great body of workingmen who constitute the main 
army of life; a perfected youth, a vigorous manhood, an en- 
joyed old age, this indicates the proper method of curtailing 
the over-production of machinery and of securing its advan- 
tages through equality of opportunity for the uplifting of all. 

An actual incident may now bring this lesson in natural 
rights to forceful application. At the height of the strike 
frenzy, and at the moment when blood and devastation were 
very imminent, quite a number of well-intending people pro- 
claimed the scab a hero. Plainly these people thought, in a 
narrow way, of the legal right involved, and gave but little 
consideration to what was morally right under the actual situ- 
ation. The unions demanded recognition and arbitration. The 
coal powers refused both, with the avowed purpose of break- 
ing the strength of the unions. As to recognition, the unions, 
under present conditions of competition, are indispensable—as 
much so to general welfare as to the laboring classes—and 
since their efficiency depends on recognition, their recognition 
is right. As to arbitration, the legal right of both parties not 
to yield was perfect, there was no legal means for resolving 
the deadlock, the whole land was in dire distress—arbitration 
was the only possible way of relief. Under such conditions 
for any citizen to fail to support the demand for arbitration 
by every moral influence in his power indicates either a deeply 
perverted moral sense or the lack of any at all. 

But if so, how about the scab as a hero? Since the unions 
are indispensable to general welfare, every workman ought to 
join his proper union as part of his civic duty. He should do 
all in his power to make its deliberations sober and wise; all in 
his power to raise unionism to that high plane that can be and 
must be the bulwark of mankind. To fail to do this is as 
shameful as to fail in any other great- and momentous civic 
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duty. Should his union vote a wrong he should do what is 
right. Should it vote an unjust strike he should stand by his 
employer and job; and here he would rightly be a hero. Should 
it vote a just strike, he should stand by it to the last extremity; 
to do less would make him a traitor to his fellows, to his duty, 
and to his manhood. For the non-union man there should be 
little sympathy. If the unions are bad he should join and make 
them good. 

The unions must be recognised and elevated. The full force 
of public opinion must be brought to bear upon this and upon 
every subsequent issue according to its merits—according to 
what is right. Since arbitration is the sole solution of a legal 
deadlock, willingness to arbitrate must be made the first criterion 
in every case. Violence must be suppressed, if need be with 
the whole federal army. Yet as to violence it must be con- 
fessed that the unions stand on a higher plane than does average 
public opinion. It is now undeniable that the unions as unions 
inculcate restraint and obedience to law, in season and out of 
season, as the most vital principle of their success. They have 
learned this lesson well. And could public opinion but sympa- 
thetically appreciate how difficult it is to hold the sort of men 
which the labor leaders have to control up to this principle, 
when stung by gross injustice, they would make the air ring 
with approval at every effort to this end. Frank acknowledg- 
ment by public opinion that this ts now the honest effort of the 
unions, and enthusiastic applause for it will do more than the 
entire American army ever can do. It will make these vast 
hordes feel that they are men, are men of honor and to be recog- 
nised and treated on this high plane. 

So, also, regarding the union tyrannies, rules, and debasing 
evils of which I have spoken. The greatest crisis in history 
now approaches. Its two gravest dangers are: on the one 
hand, that the unions may now defeat their end by tyranny 
and folly, as formerly they did by violence; on the other hand, 
that the so-called upper classes remain blind to the vast changes 
of the times and to the need of encouraging the sense of honor 
and of manhood in all classes, themselves included. It is 
natural for those who feel first to think first. To an un- 
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prejudiced observer it is indubitably apparent that the working 
classes, as represented by their unions, are comprehending the 
problems of the day in advance of their more comfortably con- 
ditioned brothers. It is the highest possible evidence of the 
exalted stature of American civilisation that this should be so, 
and that the unions are found ringing strong and true against 
ali violence. No one witnessing this can doubt for a moment 
that with the fight for recognition ended, the unions will rise to 
complete the claim that they most truly represent America’s 
greatness, by now transcending the tyranny of their power 
as they have already transcended its violence. On the other 
hand, no one can as little doubt that the upper classes, whom 
the prick of circumstance has awakened more slowly, will not 
prove less men than their fellows. 

In sinking all questions of natural rights to sober considera- 
tion of what is right; in generating a universal sentiment for 
honesty, poise, and sterling worth, a sentiment that shall crown 
these above all other distinctions, that shall put an end to all dis- 
honesty, insincerity, avarice, gilded pretence or aught else that 
tarnishes, discourages, or obscures the highest human excel- 
lence—in accomplishing this lies America’s supreme oppor- 
tunity. Her past warrants that she will fulfill this destiny. 
Horro Ito. 
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ENGLISH PRISONS AND THEIR METHODS. 


Some little time back there appeared in a popular English 
magazine an article on “Some French Prisons,” by the Gov- 
ernor of one of H. M. Convict Prisons. In the course of the 
article the writer remarked: “The necessary difficulty which 
exists in obtaining access to a prison (except as a malefactor) 
will account for the feeling of awe, tempered by curiosity, with 
which such institutions are regarded by the general public. It 
is seldom that that feeling is aroused into anything approach- 
ing animation. On occasions, however, when the administra- 
tion of English prisons is criticised, whether by well-meaning 
philanthropists or by men who have had personal though 
enforced experience of its arrangements, a certain amount of 
active interest is aroused.” 

I am not a philanthropist—a “well-meaning philanthropist” 
is, I may observe, a tautological absurdity. I happen to be one 
of the other class of persons alluded to by the writer of the 
article in question—a man who has had “personal though 
enforced experience” of English prison administration, and 
who, in the course of that experience, has formed opinions and 
come to conclusions with regard thereto. I believe, despite 
the writer’s remarks, that the public is largely and keenly 
interested in prison administration, and that its interest therein 
would be even more animated than it is were it enabled to 
arrive at any satisfactory opinion in respect to the same. The 
public is unfortunately bewildered by conflicting statements on 
this important matter. On the one hand it is assured by prison 
officials that the English prison system is as nearly perfect as 
anything can be in this imperfect world. On the other hand, 
the occasional prisoner whose statements on the subject from 
time to time find their way into print portrays English prisons 
as veritable Infernos. What is the public to believe? How 

can it arrive at any correct conclusions on this important 
matter ? 

I do not, of course, propose to deal with the details of 
French prison administration given by the writer of the 
article already referred to. I am only concerned with one 
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point in the article, viz. : the conclusions of the writer that “we 
have nothing to learn” from other countries in the matter of 
prison administration and that “it is very doubtful if the present 
system could be improved.” What is the present English 
system and what is the result of it? Some writers in the 
press assert that the present system is a coddling one and 
“Coddled Criminals” has more than once done duty in print 
as a headline for a purely imaginary depicture of English 
prison life. The enticing alliteration rather than the facts 
beneath it probably was the cause of the particular headline in 
question, but it is quite certain that a large number of people 
really do believe that an Engi‘sh convict prison is far from 
being an uncomfortable place. Some little time back I read 
an article which was published in a popular London magazine 
purporting to be a veracious account of life within the walls of 
a convict prison of which I had had that “personal experience” 
already referred to. Any reader of the article in question 
would certainly have had no hesitation in returning a very 
decided answer in the affirmative to any inquiry in respect to 
criminals being “coddled.””’ The picture drawn by the writer 
of the article was most decidedly a pleasing one, but it pos- 
sessed one grave defect, it was absolutely idealistic. The 
premises upon which the readers of the article doubtless jumped 
to the conclusion that criminals were coddled were absolutely 
false. Nevertheless, as many persons still iabor under that 
delusion, it seems to be advisable to undeceive them. I cer- 
tainly possess one qualification in which the writer of the afore- 
said article and the writers of similar articles were deficient. 
I have, as I have, said, had practical experience of penal 
servitude, and, accordingly, am not dependent for my facts on 
information derived from prison officials or from a superficial 
and imperfect study of prison life from the outside. I am 
about to treat of matters within my personal knowledge, and 
I shall, I imagine, have no difficulty in showing that a very 
decided negative should be given to this question of coddling. 
Before I deal with the matter on its merits I think it right 
to say that my remarks must not be taken as, since they are not 
intended to be, an attack on English prison officials as a body. 
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Many of them, I feel sure, are most excellent men performing 
highly distasteful though necessary duties. They are bound 
to carry out the prison regulations, and they have no dispensing 
power with regard thereto. For the most part, therefore, my 
attack will be levelled against the system and not the ad- 
ministrators of it. At the same time there are, I think, com- 
paratively few men who are capable of being entrusted with 
the great power over their fellow-creatures possessed by prison 
officials. Many of them are devotees of the system as it exists 
and either cannot see or, if they see, will not admit that it is 
capable of improvement. The result is precisely what might be 
expected. Prison officials become more or less a caste and 
regard the prisoner from that standpoint. This is the inevitable 
result of all cast-iron systems, all disciplinary services, when 
publicity and effective criticism are practically wanting as 
checks upon them. I think it right to say that I make no 
charge against the writer of the article before referred to, or 
against writers of similar articles. He and they no doubt 
wrote in perfectly good faith, but they were largely dependent 
for their facts on information received from prison officials, 
and they were not afforded any opportunity of viewing what 
I may term the seamy side of prison life. Their description 
thereof was, accordingly, precisely what might have been ex- 
pected, not a veracious account, but simply a caricature. 

I am not aware what may be the precise meaning the 
word “coddled” conveys to the ordinary reader. As I have 
said the alliteration rather than the exact signification of the 
term has led to its use in connection with criminals. But if 
“coddled” be taken to mean that the criminal undergoing 
sentence is pampered and lives in comfort, not to say luxury, 
I beg leave to remark that such an idea is not merely erroneous, 
it is absolutely and essentially false. It may astonish some 
persons to learn that so far from the criminal being coddled the 
convict of to-day is far worse off than he was when transporta- 
tion was in vogue, and in almost every respect his lot compares 
unfavorably with that of a convict in any other civilised 
country. Take, for example, the case of a man sentenced to 
penal servitude for life in Great Britain and the man receiving 
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a similar sentence in Russia. In the latter country the criminal 
would be sent to Siberia and after a certain period of probation 
he would be released and within certain limits would be at 
liberty to lead his own life with more or less of freedom, very 
much as was the case in the old days of transportation from 
this country. Compare his life with the English convict receiv- 
ing the same sentence. The latter has to undergo twenty years 
of actual imprisonment before any application for his release 
on a ticket-of-leave is considered. During the whole of those 
twenty years he leads exactly the same life and receives exactly 
the same treatment. His food remains the same throughout 
his sentence. Every day of it he is confined, when not at work, 
within a diminutive white-washed cell. His dress is always 
the same. During his entire sentence his intercourse with the 
world is confined to a visit from a friend or relation for the 
space of half an hour once in two months, and the receipt and 
despatch of one letter in the same period. He gets up every 
morning at ten minutes past five, and goes to bed every night 
at eight o’clock. Throughout those twenty years he is, when 
out of his cell, never permitted to be out of sight of a prison 
official, not even when obeying the ordinary calls of nature. 
If he wilfully gets out of sight even for a minute he commits 
what is considered a very heinous prison offence. During the 
twenty years the convict so sentenced would never see a news- 
paper, and in the language of the prison rules he is “not per- 
mitted to be acquainted with public events.” Now all this 
treatment may be right or it may be wrong, but it is difficult 
to understand how it can be termed “coddling.” The coddled 
criminal has no existence, in fact, in England at any rate. I 
quite admit that imprisonment as it is carried out in that coun- 
try fails to punish the old gaol bird adequately. It does not, 
in my opinion, make him feel his punishment sufficiently. While 
admitting that, it is simply nonsense to refer to him as being 
“coddled.”” Any man who has partaken of prison pork soup, 
suet pudding, brown bread, and other prison comestibles will 
rub his eyes when he learns on discharge that for some years 
he has been undergoing a coddling process. The prisoner who 
has the slightest pretence to refinement and who is not blessed 
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with an appetite, stomach, and digestion all of an abnormal 
kind will find prison life as it is to-day a veritable hell upon 
earth. Every meal will prove a nauseating effort to take 
something which looks as detestable as it tastes. A man can- 
not help concluding that his fellow prisoners are villainous, 
because they certainly look so, and he will find it difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that, arrayed in a garb which 
must have been designed to make men look villainous, even if 
they be not, he, too, is one of them. Moreover the costume is 
extremely hot in summer and excessively cold in winter. As 
regards clothes, therefore, where does the coddling process 
come in? I have stood on parade at 7.30 on a December 
morning when there were fifteen degrees of frost, with my 
teeth chattering, my feet benumbed, my hands lifeless. When 
I felt myself in this unpleasant physical condition I might have 
been amused or annoyed had I known that the British public 
was being constantly told, and a large section of it believed that 
I was being “‘coddled” in gaol. 

I have no intention, and it would be obviously impossible 
within the limits of this article, to enter in any detail into 
the various degradations, deprivations, and indignities to 
which a prisoner undergoing a sentence of penal servitude is 
subjected. I may, however, in passing, state that every con- 
vict is searched from four to six times daily, that he is stripped 
of his clothes at least once a month and his clothes and body 
examined to ascertain if he has any pins, pencils or such like 
contraband articles in his possession, that twice a month a 
warder in his absence “makes hay” in his cell, that is to say 
everything movable therein, bedding, books, letters, etc., is 
tossed about the cell floor to ascertain if he possesses anything 
not allowed. A leaf of a plant or a flower pressed between the 
pages of a prayer book, a note on a letter from perhaps his 
wife as to the date at which it was received is sufficient to 
qualify the convict to undergo a diet of bread and water. I 
myself have been “run in” for “committing a nuisance,” viz. : 
placing some crumbs outside my cell window for the sparrows 
who came there in expectation of a meal. On another occasion 
because my tooth brush which had been long in use had become 
Vol. XV—No. 1 8 
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rather attenuated and I sought to have it changed, I was ar- 
raigned on a charge of damaging government property. On 
neither of these occasions did it dawn on me that I was being 
“coddled.” 

Prisons, of course, exist for the purpose of punishment, and 
this purpose should undoubtedly be kept prominently in view. 
That English prisons at present somewhat fail in this purpose, 
in regard to the gaol bird class, I have already stated. Every 
person is treated alike, that is the popular prison theory, and 
accordingly everyone feels his punishment not alike, but quite 
differently. To one man it is a living death, to another it is 
merely a temporary inconvenience. But in regard to any pris- 
oner, whether gaol bird or not, it is simply nonsense to talk of 
him as being “coddled.”” One day of a convict’s life would, 
I imagine, be quite enough, rather too much in fact, for the 
journalist who glibly decides on an intricate matter respecting 
which he possesses merely that little knowledge which is 
proverbially dangerous. The curse of the present English 
prison system, in my humble opinion, is that it lends to what 
I may term reproduction, or, in other words, that when it 
catches a man who has, perhaps, in a weak moment or for some 
reason or other fallen, been found out and convicted, the treat- 
ment of that man in many cases results in his becoming a recruit 
for the criminal class. In other words, the present prison 
system is not reformatory. It manufactures criminals and it 
never succeeds in leading back the professional criminal to the 
paths of virtue, and does not even attempt it. It is a mistake, 
a crucial error, to imagine, as many right-minded people do, 
that the professional criminal is a man who loves crime for its 
own sake. This is a sheer delusion. The man is a criminal 
by force of circumstances. He moves in the orbit of his crime 
simply because no other motion is possible. He must either 
move there or disappear from the face of the earth. It is, 
surely, time the public ceased to entertain erroneous ideas on 
this head. It is certainly time that the would-be instructors of 
the public on this matter ceased to talk cant and write rhodo- 
montade in regard thereto. The professional criminal loathes 
his career just as the professional prostitute does, and would 
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just as soon be quit of it. Unfortunately in each case well- 
meaning people make the return to the paths of virtue difficult 
if not impossible. They want it done in a certain way, and 
through certain channels. They have failed to discover what 
I believe to be a great truth, that so-called charitable societies 


“ can perform no effective work. Individual effort, the personal 


equation, is, and must remain, the leading factor in any 
charitable work. The fallen man or woman needs personal 
sympathy as well as material aid, and the first can never be 
provided or manipulated by the machinery of any society. 

The public of Great Britain I believe to be the most humane, 
the most charitable, and, on the whole, the most conscientious 
of any in the world. It is, however, liable to be led away by 
catch words, and it does not invariably think for itself. It has 
read somewhere and often that its criminals are coddled in gaol, 
and has accordingly lulled itself into a state of apathy in regard 
to these persons. That public should, I contend, clearly un- 
derstand the precise position and the actual treatment of its 
gaol population. When it does, it will, I venture to believe, 
quickly determine that there is need—urgent need—of drastic 
reformation. At the present time it expends £650,000 annu- 
ally in maintaining a few thousand prisoners who are employed 
in unremunerative labor and are discharged from prison in 
every way unfitted to lead an honest life. Every penny of the 
aforesaid sum is, I contend, absolutely wasted. There is 
room for the economist here, still more ample room for the 
reformer. As the world is, it is, perhaps, impossible to look 
forward to the time when prisons will be no longer necessary, 
but it certainly is possible to look forward to the time when 
prisons will be self-supporting and the inmates thereof will be 
taught in a practical and effective manner that the completion 
of their punishment will be the expiation of their crime against 
the community and that on their return to the world they will 
not find every door closed in their face and, as is now the case, a 
reversion to crime too frequently the only alternative to starv- 
ation. 

I have endeavored, I hope successfully, within the space at 
my disposal to show that no attention should be paid to the 
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rhodomontade which from time to time appears in the British 
press in regard to the “coddling” of criminals. Writers like 
the governor of the prison referred to do not, of course, make 
such insane assertions. They know better. They are per- 
fectly aware that the English prison system to-day is a distaste- 
ful and degrading punishment. They desire that it shall 
remain so because, as I think, they fail to see that a prison 
should aim at being something other or rather something more 
than a vindictive or retributive institution. In my humble 
opinion the primary object of such a place should be the 
emendation of the culprit, and that until such object is recog- 
nised, and not only recognised but given practical effect to, 
English prisons will remain as, I believe in my soul they are to- 
day, forcing houses for criminals, paupers, and lunatics. 
H. J. B. MonTGOMERY. 

Lonpon. 
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THE EvoLuTION OF THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1900-1901 and 1901-1902 delivered 
in the University of Glasgow. By Edward Caird, LL. D., 
D.C. L., etc. 2 Vols. Glasgow: J. MacLehose & Sons, 1904. 


The ostensible aim of these volumes is to give a connected his- 
tory of Greek reflection regarding the relation of man’s life to 
the ultimate principle of reality. But partly because it is hardly 
possible to separate this problem from other philosophical dis- 
cussions, partly because the questions of Logic, Ethics, and 
Psychology themselves throw light on the chief topic of the 
lectures, Dr. Caird widens the scope of his subject considerably 
beyond the main issue. The lectures are thus found in point of 
fact to cover the whole field of Greek philosophy. The primary 
purpose of the lectures makes it impossible to give equal promi- 
nence to all the philosophers of Greece, or to all the subjects dealt 
with by those philosophers discussed. But within these limits 
these lectures may be fairly regarded as a systematic exposition 
of the fundamental ideas in Greek philosophy from Xenophanes 
to Plotinus. Its special importance lies in the skilful way in which 
the various schools are shown to be successive attempts to answer 
the same question, a method of exposition which gives a peculiar 
value and interest to the treatment of this inexhaustible subject. 

The point of view from which Dr. Caird proceeds is one which 
he had previously adopted in the lectures on “The Evolution of 
Religion.” He naturally begins, therefore, by explaining the 
relation of Religion to Theology. To this he devotes the first 
lecture. Theology is to religion what interpretation is to fact. 
The peculiarity of the relation in this case is due to the special 
nature of religious facts. Religion is a conscious unity of man’s 
finite mind with the Absolute ; and being universal rests on certain 
universal principles. Theology is likewise a conscious process, a 
process, namely, of reflection. Thus the difference between the 
two must lie in the kind of conscious attitude in each case. This 
Dr. Caird expresses by saying that religion relates man to the 
Absolute by principles of which the religious mind as such is not, 
at least is not necessarily, conscious ; while theology seeks to bring 
these principles to clear consciousness ; so that theology is the self- 
consciousness of religion. Theology does not create religion, it 
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presupposes religion; and while there must inevitably be a re- 
action of theological interpretations on religious experience, at 
the very best theology can never create a religion, it can merely 
construe it into general and, in that sense, abstract conceptions to 
suit the medium of thought in which its analysis is carried on. 

There is, of course, always a difficuity in distinguishing phases 
of conscious life which seem so closely allied. For it is clear on 
the one hand that religion does proceed by certain ideas of which 
it is well aware, and yet it is equally clear that to make religion a 
practical deduction or “application” of ideas becomes perilously 
akin to evolving experience from principles previously known, 
evolving, in short, religion from theological ideas, since the ideas 
of religion are not in content different from the ideas of theology. 
The terms used by Dr. Caird to express the difference are not 
always uniformly the same in meaning. At one time he says 
religion is certainly not the outcome of the “activity of conscious 
reason,” Vol. I (p. 3); the difference is that in religion we have 
unconscious reason, in theology conscious reason (ibid). Again 
the difference is between what is intuitive and what is reflective, 
conscious and self-conscious (ibid.), between immediate experi- 
ence and reflection (p. 11). Yet a religion may be both, for he 
distinguishes (p. 25) between a religion which is reflective, and 
one which is not, and points out that the former is higher than 
the latter. No doubt the main principle he wishes to establish 
is clear enough: it is simply that there are grades of conscious 
life, and what is conscious at one stage may be unconscious at 
another, either in the history of the individual or of a society. 
Hence we can speak of religion being unconsciously what theology 
expresses consciously, or being consciously what theology ex- 
presses self-consciously, while still holding, as we must, that both 
theology and religion belong to the sphere of self-conscious or 
rational life. But it should be stated that the distinctions are 
always relative to one another, and to a certain stage of experience 
with which we are dealing. And it seems important to notice that 
if both religion and the philosophy of religion (or theology) 
belong to the self-conscious life of man, it is not altogether suf- 
ficient to say that theology is religious life made self-conscious, 
though this may still be true in a certain sense. 

The second lecture is devoted to indicating the three stages 
through which theological opinion has passed in European civili- 
zation. These are the Greek and Roman- period, that of the 
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Christian era and the Reformation, and the modern period. 
These are what we may call the stages in the evolution of 
theology as a whole. Dr. Caird deals here with the first stage, 
and would lay every one under a debt of gratitude if he could 
find time to complete the survey. 

Lectures III to IX are devoted to the antecedents and stages 
in the development of the Theology of Plato, the first systematic 
theologian. They consist in the main in historical exposition and 
running criticism on Plato’s ideal theory. The ninth lecture on 
the later idealism of Plato is particularly valuable. 

Lectures X to XIV deal in a similar way with Aristotle. 

Lecture XV is devoted to the general character of post- 
Aristotelian philosophy, and prepares the way for the statement 
of Stoicism in Lectures XVI-XIX. The transition from Stoicism 
to Neo-Platonism and a discussion of Philo make up the two 
following lectures, while the remainder of the work, Lectures 
XXII-XXVII, expounds the philosophy and theology of Plotinus 
and his relation to succeeding theological thought,—Gnosticism 
and Christian theology. 

There is little in the subject-matter of the lectures which bears 
directly on ethics, and it would be out of place in this JourNAL 
to consider theological problems. Such discussion of ethics as we 
find is introduced primarily to throw light on theological issues, 
and the theological views of the various systems expounded. One 
of the few ethical questions of general interest taken up in the 
lectures is that of the primacy of the practical reason dis- 
cussed in Lecture XIII, where an instructive comparison is 
drawn between Aristotle’s view of reason and that of Kant. 
This chapter is of special value at the present time in view of 
the tendency towards “pragmatism” which characterises so much 
current philosophical speculation. Dr. Caird’s solution of the 
difficulty, and one which he adopts generally to solve the chief 
fundamental difficulties into which Greek thought was led, is 
to point out that the initial assumption of a sharp opposition 
between mind and object, on which the separation of theory 
from practice rests, is essentially false. The mind comes to 
be mind through relation to an objective world, and the world 
only is a world through relation to mind. The two ways in 
which this relation is established may be spoken of as theory 
and practice, but the same identity is implied and worked out in 
both, the identity, namely, between mind and an objective world. 
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“Theoretical and practical consciousness are in continuity with 
each other” (p. 371). This certainly gets over the extreme 
opposition between theory and practice often asserted. But it 
does not either get rid of actual opposition between them in daily 
life, or solve the question as to which is prior for finite activity. 
The identity between the two is, indeed, found in the experiences 
of religion, or again of philosophy, in Aristotle’s sense of @eupia. 
But the fully realized identity is a limiting case, which is only 
known in certain experiences of man and, we may assume, in the 
active experience of a Divine Life. Between these two lie the 
contrasts and conflicts which make up the process of finite life 
and which appear in the distinctions, so characteristic of finite 
experiences, between suggestion and affirmation, hypothesis and 
law, approximate and complete truth, abstract and applicable 
ideas, etc. And it is here most of all that the difference between 
theory and practice is felt, and it is to this that the question of 
the primacy of the one over the other applies most pointedly. 

This leads to the general remark that the way in which Dr. 
Caird proposes to overcome the radical dualism which charac- 
terises Greek Philosophy from first to last is, at least, not free 
from ambiguity. The dualism in its extreme form is that between 
thought and sense, man and nature, mind and “matter.” It was 
to connect these elements coherently that formed the task of 
Greek thought, and which incessantly urged it to new modes of 
explanation, thus giving continuity to the subject-matter and the 
purpose of its whole history. The difference between these two 
in their various forms, Dr. Caird urges, rests on and presupposes 
an ultimate identity, a unity in which man and nature appear as 
diverse manifestations, a spiritual unity of which all forms of 
experience are revelations, and in which all oppositions, therefore, 
find their reconcilation. This is the identity asserted in the re- 
ligious life, and the identity which philosophy seeks to bring to 
self-consciousness. 

The ambiguity referred to lies here. On the one hand, these 
two, mind and object (express the differense as we may), are to 
begin with opposed and sharply opposed, while the unity in which 
they are reconciled seems to do justice to one of these elements 
(mind, self-consciousness) at the expense of the other. Dr. Caird 
urges that mind and object are inseparable, that the one is through 
the other. If so, the. unity cannot straightway be described 
as a spiritual or self-conscious unity, whiclr clearly holds more 
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of one side than the other. Either that must be asserted or 
else to begin with the two are not on such a level as to justify 
us in saying that one is merely through the other—a position 
which makes the one as little (or as much) important as the 
other. It may be observed that it was just the insistence on the 
difference in value between mind and nature, subject and object, 
which constituted Hegel’s peculiar position. 

Regarding the general interpretation of Greek Philosophy 
which Dr. Caird adopts, many may find some difficulty in accept- 
ing his view that Plotinus’ mysticism was not an expression of 
the despair of Greek Philosophy or the collapse of the speculative 
Greek spirit, but the genuine development of the philosophical 
tendencies at work in Plato and Aristotle and an advance upon 
the spiritualistic monism of preceding thought. It seems a little 
strange to say that the transcendence of knowledge and the 
renunciation of clearly conceived systematic reflection should 
constituté an advance in knowledge and a higher stage of phi- 
losophical insight. One feels that a similar objection should hold 
against the author’s attempts to treat scepticism as an advance on 
preceding philosophy. And when Dr. Caird says (II, p. 10) that 
“a system of philosophy may be less rich and comprehensive and 
less stringent in method, and yet indicate an advance” ; that “there 
may be a dialectic value in the absence of dialetic,” this is surely 
optimism at any price. It is not easy to allow that confused 
thinking or bad thinking or no thinking at all is a “dialetical 
advance” on coherent reflection merely because it succeeds it in 
time. 

The saying attributed to Goethe on p. 4, Vol. I, is Schiller’s; 


it occurs in the poem entitled “Die Weltweisen.” 
J. B. Bariure. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


THE THEOLOGY AND Eruics oF THE HEBREws. By Archibald 
Duff, Professor of Old Testament Theology in the Yorkshire 
United Independent College, Bradford, England. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Son’s, 1902, pp. xvii, 304. 


This volume in the “Semitic Series” edited by Professor Craig, 
of the University of Michigan, is intended to supplement the 
sketches of Hebrew history, government, and social life given by 
Professor Paton, Professor McCurdy, and Mr. Day by furnish- 
ing a description of the religious and moral life of the Hebrews. 
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The author is well known as a thoughtful and independent repre- 
sentative of the critical school. His larger work on “Old Testa- 
ment Theology” had prepared him for the more difficult task of 
presenting a brief outline in popular language; and no reader 
will peruse his book without profit and pleasure. Nevertheless, 
it is not in every respect what one had a right to expect. The 
need of a lucid discussion of the character and worth of the re- 
ligious and ethical ideas of the Hebrews is so great, and the 
ability of the author to place himself intelligently and sympathet- 
ically into the world of thought of the ancient Hebrews is so 
marked, that one cannot but regret that he has devoted only a 
small part of his work to the special purpose for which it was 
written. Any treatment of a historical subject, not based upon 
a critical study of the records, is always to be deplored. Pro- 
fessor Duff may certainly with propriety have assumed an ac- 
quaintance with the main results of criticism, and confined him- 
self to a consideration of the ideas that appear in the different 
strata of the national literature. Many will indeed be grateful 
for the pains he has taken to set the stories of the early folk-books, 
the oracles of the prophets, and the injunctions of the law-codes 
in their historic setting, and particularly for the appended analysis 
of the Yahwistic, Elohistic, and Deuteronomistic documents oc- 
cupying sixty-six pages at the end of the work. In fact, so good 
a service is this, that it would have been worth the while to add 
under each paragraph a reference to the passages summarized, 
in order to facilitate a reading of the entire sections in the Bible. 
But the question cannot quite be suppressed, whether this volume 
was really the place even for such a valuable exhibit. Besides, 
Professor Duff’s strength does not lie in historical research. He 
possesses a rare insight into character, but does not have to the 
same degree the gift of divining historic probability, and seems 
to have no sense of the sacredness of a date. In his book events 
generally occur “about” a certain time, even when a more pre- 
cise statement could have been made; too often dates are given 
wrongly, when an error was absolutely unnecessary. The Scyth- 
ians, whom we know to have been friends and allies of the As- 
syrians, are said to have overwhelmed the city of Nineveh in 640 
B.c. There is not the slightest evidence of any such event. The 
exile is placed at 590 once, and another time at 588. Both dates 
are wrong. Buddha is said to have been born “about 480,” 
which is the probable year of his death. “No patient seeker after 
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chronological accuracy could have drawn up the list on page 
165 or concluded his work with the group of wrong dates on 
pages 217, 218. The author does not seem to appreciate the 
ethical value of chronological correctness. On the other hand, 
he has a most commendable freedom from prejudice, and open- 
ness of mind. No cry of radicalism frightens him, and he learns 
from all scholars. He gives up the “patriarchs” and abandons 
the legends of a return under Cyrus; and in an analysis of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah he follows Cheyne and Duhm. His conception of 
Moses is peculiar. He was an Egyptian, who as a lad had seen 
“the level sunlight across the low growth” on the Sinaitic penin- 
sula while tending his sheep in that region, later became a Levi, 
or Gentile attaché and camp-follower, when the Hebrews marched 
away from Goshen; and a leader, when, upon the death of the 
king’s first-born, there had been a general slaying of the first- 
born throughout the land “after a manner common among semi- 
barbarous peoples.” There is no evidence in the etymology of 
“Levite” for this supposed Egyptian nationality of Moses. If 
it means “attaché” the analogy of the Sabean term would suggest 
that “attaché” of a sanctuary is the meaning; but that is doubt- 
ful. Professor Duff thinks that two rites came from Egypt, that 
of “circumcision, which was practiced by the father-in-law on a 
bridegroom,” and that of Passover, which was a celebration of 
the intercalary days needed to square the so-called lunar with 
the solar year. Again there is no evidence that circumcision 
was practised by the father-in-law on the bridegroom in Egypt. 
Rather does it seem to have been restricted to the priesthood, 
at least to historic times. And the leap-feast was probably so 
called from the gamboling of the young at the time when the 
first born were offered. In Egypt there is no trace of such a 
growing feast of intercalary days; but it seems to have existed in 
Babylonia in later times. A very infelicitous etymological 
attempt is the explanation of Messiah as a frequentative passion 
meaning “One who is constantly anointed.” How could the 
Aramaic meshicha be a frequentative passion? Lay readers who 
find in the index a name Adham below that of our long-suffering 
ancestor Adam should be warned against supposing that there 
were two different persons. Most other names are left in their 
English form. Only “Remal Yah” suggested the legitimate 
question whether theophonous names should not be treated uni- 
formly. 
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It is to be supposed that Professor Craig intends to supple- 
ment this volume with one treating the Theology and Ethics 
of post-exilic Israel. The chapter in this volume dealing with 
“The Exile, 500 B. c. onward” is wholly inadequate. It is 
scarcely conceivable that after the careful attention bestowed by 
Professor Duff on the Yahwists and Eloists, the ethically most 
important work that has come down to us from Hebrew antiquity, 
the book of Job, is thus to be dismissed in a few words. 

The plan was probably that Professor Duff should stop with 
the Exile. While it is somewhat difficult to gain a real con- 
ception of the growth of Israel’s religious life and its ethical de- 
velopment from this volume, and occasionally there is an evident 
apologetic strain, as when the Yahwists are praised for “silently 
regretting and condemning” certain immoral practices, it should 
be gratefully acknowledged that, in his interpretation of the 
earliest Hebrew folk-lore, the prophetic and the pre-exilic legis- 
lation, Professor Duff has succeeded, to a remarkable degree, in 
discovering individual peculiarities, spiritual tendencies, and 


ethical ideals. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. Madras: Natesan & Co., 1904, pp. 
168. 


This valuable little book contains seven essays by five Hindu 
scholars to which is added a reprint of a short article by the late 
Prof. Max Muller. I am inclined to think that the most interest- 
ing to Western readers will be the first essay, “The Vedanta in 
Outline” (Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan). In it there is given 
a very clear account of the difference between the three schools 
of Vedantic philosophy. Sankara taught that absolute Monism 
which is the only form of Vedantic philosophy which is well- 
known in the West—a fact to be accounted for, probably, by the 
greater number of his disciples. A less extreme form is that of 
Ramanuja whose theory of the relation of God and the world, as 
here expounded, seems to have a striking resemblance to that 
of Lotze. The school of Madhva, again, is frankly dualistic on 
this question. 

The same author has a very interesting essay on “The Vedantic 
Doctrine of Future Life,” in which the theory of pre-existence 
is defended with great skill. i 
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The two essays of the late Mr. M. V. Aiyar deal with “Some 
Reasons for the Study of the Vedanta” and “The Ethics of the 
Vedanta.” On page 76 Mr. Aiyar has an interesting discussion 
on the relation of morality to the rejection of the personality of 
God by the school of Sankara. 

Prof. Rangachariyar writes on “The Vedanta Religion,” and 
Swami Saradananda on the “Theory and Practice of the 
Vedanta.” These essays necessarily cover, more or less, the 
same ground as those previously mentioned, but the discussion 
of the same subjects from a slightly different point of view assists 
the reader to form more definite conceptions. 

On page 121 a parable is given from the Vedas, “Two birds of 
bright golden plumage, inseparable companions of each other, are 
sitting on the same tree, the one on the higher and the other on the 
lower branches of it. The upper bird, not caring to taste the 
sweet and bitter fruits of the tree, sits majestic in his own glory, 
and sees the lower one tasting the fruits. As the lower bird 
gets the taste of the bitter fruit of the tree, he grows disgusted 
and looks up to the splendid vision above him of the upper bird, 
and draws himself nearer to him. . . . So on he advances till at 
last when he reaches the upper bird the whole vision changes, and 
he finds himself to be the upper bird who was sitting in all 
splendor and majesty all the time.” This has a most remarkable 
resemblance to the main idea of Attar’s poem, translated by Fitz- 
gerald as “The Bird Parliament.” And yet it seems impossible 
that a Mohammedan of the thirteenth century could have known 
the Vedas. 

The last essay in the book—“The Vedanta for the World,” by 
Swami Vivekananda—consists mainly of practical advice to the 
Hindu population of India. The whole book is worthy of careful 
study by everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 

J. Extis McTaceart. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


PrimiTIvE Love anp Love-Stories. By Henry T. Finck. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xvii, 851. 





Seventeen years ago the distinguished musical critic of the 
New York Evening Post published a volume entitled “Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty.” In this work he propounded the 
theory that unselfish, supersensual love is a distinctly modern sen- 
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timent, the result of a long development of man’s sexual relations. 
The book was received in many quarters with strong expressions 
of disapproval, supercilious sneers, or good-natured banter. If 
some construed it into an attack upon holy matrimony, an in- 
stitution honorable among all men and divinely ordained in the 
state of man’s innocence, others were disposed not to take the 
author seriously. Surely, love must be as old as the human race. 
Admirers of classical antiquity deemed it sufficient to mention 
the names of Leander and Hero, Ulysses and Penelope, Hector 
and Andromache, to put a quietus upon this preposterous theory. 
The Indian dramatists were brought into the field. Weapons 
were drawn from the Bible, especially from the Song of Songs, 
to ward off this invasion of a new field by the dreaded evolu- 
tionist. There were those cruel enough to suggest that the 
theory had not even the merit of being new, seeing that Hegel 
had long ago presented it in his “Aésthetics.” 

The present work is devoted to a refutation of such criticisms 
and a further defense of the theory. It is a serious study of a 
most important question. An enormous amount of material has 
been collected and examined. Various aspects of the problem 
have been carefully considered, and numerous works dealing 
with the growth of the institution of marriage have been con- 
sulted. The whole subject is treated with much frankness, yet 
with such delicacy of touch that the book can be heartily re- 
commended to all classes of readers. 

It is, of course, impossible, even for the best equipped and 
most indefatigable student, to gain such a mastery of all the data 
upon which judgment must be passed in this case as to carry con- 
viction to every mind. No man possesses so wide an acquaint- 
ance with all extant literatures, even through translations, that 
he can speak with absolute authority of what they contain. The 
subtlest of all things most easily evaporates in a version. There 
is no telling what treasures may be still buried under ground. 
Since this book was published, the oldest law code in the world 
has been brought to light, revealing the legal rights of a woman 
in Babylonia, about 2250 B. C., to divorce an undesirable hus- 
band or, when divorced herself, to marry “the man of her heart.” 
What may be known through literary documents is, after all, 
but a small part of the life lived by the countless millions that 
have peopled the earth. Our competence to deny well nigh all 
of these the experiences of mental, sentirnental, altruistic, super- 
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sensual love may be seriously questioned. But the author de- 
serves much credit for his manifest effort at comprehensiveness. 
One might wish that he had pursued some historical or geo- 
graphical method, allowing the reader to survey the successive 
epochs of history and the different regions of the world in orderly 
manner and to watch the growth of the modern sentiment in its 
incipient stages. As it is, Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and bar- 
barians, different races and different ages jostle one another on 
his pages. It is not easy to discover where the author draws 
his line, when he thinks that the new type of love began among 
men. Wise Saadi is said to have understood its nature, but it 
is suggested that he derived the secret from the Arabs, who 
themselves learned it from the Franks. To Christianity the author 
devotes no attention, and the existence of this kind of love in 
Judaism or in the Greco-Roman world is strenuously denied. 
Where then did it originate? The topical arrangement is de- 
cidedly disadvantageous in a historical investigation. 

The practices and sentiments of savages and barbarians are 
known to us chiefly through the reports of missionaries, soldiers, 
sailors, traveling merchants or scientists. Critical ability of a 
high order is demanded for the sifting of such testimony. in 
this the author excels. Yet one has an uneasy feeling that he is 
too sparing with his Attic salt when these persons generalize as 
to the low moral condition of the heathen, and too sceptical 
when they relate things that look like love of a good and noble 
quality. So ingeniously fault-finding is sometimes his criticism 
of an ancient love-story that one falls to wondering how the 
noblest tale of modern conjugal affection would fare at his hands, 
were it by a mistake understood as coming from antiquity. 

There can be no question that, for substance of doctrine, Mr. 
Finck is right. In love, as in everything else, that is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is carnal. There has been a 
gradual evolution, and it is far from having reached its goal yet. 
But the beginnings of altruistic, supersensual, sentimental love 
are probably much older than the author seems to think and more 
closely bound up with the physical relation. Too intent upon 
proving the modernity of this sentiment, he has not always been 
able to do full justice to the instances quoted against his theory 
In spite of all the sensuality of “Canticles,” there can be no doubt 
as to the spiritual nature of the sentiment expressed in the words, 
“Set me as a seal on thy heart, for love is stronger than death,” 
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and “he who would buy love would be utterly contemned.” The 
love that cannot be bought, seeks not its own, and gives itself 
freely, may exist in the worst form of marriage and may suffer 
in the best. It tends, as the author has finely shown, to create 
a type of marital union, wisely and tenderly considerate of the 
character and welfare of coming generations. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By Arthur V. Woodworth, 
Ph. D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1903, pp. viii, 208. 


This book has as its purpose to supplement, from the records 
of the Socialist movement which have their initiative from the 
religious side, such studies as already exist of the more purely 
economic tendencies toward codperation. Taking as his point of 
departure Kingsley’s address to the Chartists in 1848, Mr. Wood- 
worth traces the subsequent growth of the teaching of Kingsley 
and Maurice, and the actual foundation of the movement in the 
Working Men’s College, the Codperative Movement, the Guild 
of St. Matthew, and the Christian Social Union. This history 
fills a chink in that of labor co-partnership and the moralisation 
of industrial conditions which it was certainly desirable to have 
filled: and there can be only praise for the thoroughness with 
which the facts regarding these institutions have been sought for, 
and their principles expounded. One or two deficiencies, how- 
ever, strike anyone who looks further back than 1848. Mr. 
Woodworth’s account has not been attached to the economic con- 
ditions then prevailing, so much as to the political agitation and 
demands of the Chartists; and something might have been said 
of the earlier Socialists whose influence was not negligible on the 
later movement. There are, further, two lines of thought which 
have not been developed, although their omission may have been 
purposeful. In the first place, the literary development is only 
scantily referred to, although many persons would hold that 
Ruskin’s view of the economists, or Kingsley’s novels, or Carlyle’s 
denunciations, or even some of George Eliot’s work, was pecu- 
liarly relevant, and, perhaps, the most vivid side of the history as 
a whole. At any rate, there is much matter there which would 
have considerably relieved the plain facts of historical institutions. 
In the second place, while the author has traced on one hand the 
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growth of working institutions, and on the other the growth of 
those which rather exist for study, such as the Christian Social 
Union, he has given inadequate attention to the most modern 
endeavors to bridge this gap, such, for instance, as the University 
and College Settlements, or the efforts to make the personal 
service of educated people effective in leavening the more dan- 
gerous tendencies of aggressive Socialism. These things may 
have been considered outside Mr. Woodworth’s scope. But this 
concise history would gain by being interwoven with the threads 
of literary or “practicable” socialism. 


D. H. Maccrecor. 
Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Morat SciENcE, an Essay by the Rev. Walter 
McDonald, D. D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, ‘St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, pp. 
xi, 230. 


This is an attempt on the part of a professed Roman Catholic 
to set forth the fundamental principles of Ethics as seen from 
that standpoint. The attempt is carried out with a good deal of 
acuteness, common-sense, and a refreshing naiveté which makes 
it possible for the writer to admit his perplexities frankly. And 
owing to the theological position a curious side-light is thrown 
upon more than one of the deeper problems. Indeed, both the 
interest and weakness of the book seem largely due to an unques- 
tioning acceptance of this position. 

“Good” is taken as “‘a notion too simple to be capable of defini- 
tion”; “moral good” as applicable to those actions which are 
capable of being directed by intelligent will. Such actions are 
said to be in accordance with “natural law,” that is to say, they 
are right and good to perform—and this rightness holds whatever 
opinion men or Man may or may not entertain. On this point 
Dr. McDonald lays the utmost stress, and this belief in an absolute 
standard seems the pivot of his work, just as it is the mainstay 
of the whole Roman Catholic system. But he goes on to state 
that the natural law is “supported at every point by the divine 
law,” and further that no sense can be attached to the word 
“ought” unless we assume the relation of an inferior to a superior 
who gives commands. The relation of this “divine law” to the 
“natural law” is not made clear, and the reader ‘longs to put 
the Socratic question: “Does God command a thing because 
Vol. XV.—No. 1 9 
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it is holy; or is it holy because God commands it?” In any 
case Dr. McDonald does not seem afraid of the strange posi- 
tion that while it is possible for an atheist to say, “This is good 
to do,” he cannot go on to say, “This is what I ought to do.” 
Elsewhere he insists on free-will as justifying the “ought”; 
“ought” implying that the act is good and that the man is free 
to do it. Common-sense would consider this justification 
enough. 

The content of morality is discovered, though in no way de- 
termined, by Intuition. It is through Intuition that we learn, 
for instance, that we ought to obey God because he is our creator, 
that we ought on no account to lie, that punishment should be 
given for certain sins, as a restoration of “order,” whether it has 
any further use or not. The mere statement of such dicta is 
sufficient to bring out the startling discrepancy between the in- 
tuitions that different men hold, or believe themselves to hold. 
Whatever the truth about the intuitive method, this discrepancy 
must give us pause, if it does not make us uncomfortable. 

The book contains slight, but so far as they go, shrewd 
criticisms of Mill and Kant. The second half consists of lengthy 
and not very fruitful discussions on the relations of will, motive, 
intention, and act, and the right line of conduct in cases of 
ignorance or doubt. Here the technical jargon of “Probabilism, 
Equiprobabilism, and Probabiliorism” make us almost long once 
more for the Utilitarian’s “felicific” and “self-regarding” virtues. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

Lonpon. 


METHODs OF SOCIAL ADVANCE: SHORT STUDIES IN SOCIAL PRAC- 
Tice. By Various Authors. Edited by C. S. Loch, B. A. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1904, pp. 192. 


Professor Loch has collected together a series of short papers 
which served as subjects for discussion at special meetings of the 
Council of the Charity Organization Society. The papers are of 
unequal and not very high merit. They are not careful scientific 
or statistical studies of social conditions or of the effects of dif- 
ferent attempts to remedy social evils, but are chiefly made up of 
suggestions for improving social conditions which are put for- 
ward rather vaguely. Thus Mr. H. Rider Haggard is most 
anxious to keep people on the land or to bring town people to the 
land. Amongst other suggestions he proposes to board out young 
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people in selected cottages in selected villages (in order to give 
them an agricultural training). He then adds, “This is merely 
an idea that has struck me. It may have been put into practice 
for aught I know, but while I was thinking over these things last 
night, it occurred to me for the first time. Say you take one 
thousand lads (and they must be young) and put them with 
respectable people—board them out and pay for their living at 
first until they learn something—you might then at any rate get 
a proportion of good results.” It is not difficult to collect plenty 
of “ideas” such as this, but it is difficult to work out carefully 
designed schemes and to test their results. Mr. Haggard’s paper 
is, perhaps, the worst in the book. Colonel Dale’s paper on 
“Physical Education” advocates the teaching of military drill as 
part of a secondary system of continuation education. But he 
does not work out in detail the moral and physical effects of drill. 
Thousands of men in the country have been drilled while at 
school. How much benefit did they obtain from it? Colonel 
Dale asserts that it attracts young people. It does, no doubt, 
attract some, but it repels others, and in some schools “extra drill” 
is a well recognised punishment. But this again is not one of the 
best papers. Of the better papers that on the “Work of a Hos- 
pital Almoner” and that on “Apprenticeship” may be selected as 
examples; but even these are not of a very high level. Thus in 
the former paper we get the statement “out of twenty out-patient 
books taken at random from the shelf. . . etc. ;” here clearly there 
was a mass of statistics which might have been instructive, but 
which were not utilised. How much better it would have been 
to have used all the material instead of a random group. The 
paper on “Apprenticeship” is fairly argued, but the authors do not 
seem to realise how many Trade Unions have rules restricting the 
number of apprentices, and how often the apprentice is taken 
as a source of profit by unscrupulous employers. 

This book is a specimen of that class of modern books com- 
posed of a series of short papers by different persons without 
much continuous argument or development. Such a collection 
must lack unity, and must be unequal. This book is not better 
nor worse than many others of its class, but the class is a bad 
one. Often and often, we hear the tit-bits style of newspaper 
condemned ; the patch-work book is little better. 

C. P. SANGER. 
Lonpon. 
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THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By Charles F. Dole. New 
York: Thomes Y. Crowell & Company, 1900, pp. xvi, 219. 


The religion of Mr. Dole is attractive and commands respect. 
It is the expression of a clear mind and a noble heart. His out- 
look upon life is sane and sympathetic. His plea for what Burke 
called the “spirit of the gentleman” is fine. By a gentleman he 
understands a man “who loves man, who serves man, whose 
sympathies over-arch the world.” And he wants him to have a 
civilised religion, free from superstition, full of reverence, active 
in good works. Will the civilised man pray? Mr. Dole answers 
in the affirmative. But he seems to mean by prayer a quiet 
meditation in view of the universal life. The need of such mo- 
ments of spiritual refreshment cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised. Mr. Dole does not discuss the moral influence of public 
prayer, so strongly condemned by Jesus as a breach of the mod- 
esty of the soul, or of the petitioning for things, even spiritual 
things, from without that can only come by effort from within. 
The frequent references to the lives of truly great men, and 
especially the free and reverent use of the life of Jesus, add im- 
measurably to the value of the little volume. No one will read 
without comfort the chapter entitled “Memento mori,” whatever 


his views may be in respect to the future. Nothing in the book, 
however, is so interesting as the glimpses it affords of the inner 
life of an earnest seeker after truth and a simple follower of the 
truth he sees. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Propuetic IpeEas AND Ipgats. A series of short studies in the 
prophetic literature of the Hebrew people. By W. G. Jordan, 
D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. London and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1902, pp. 363. 


The aim of this volume is expository rather than critical or 
apologetic. It gives specimens of popular expositions based 
upon recent study, but as free as possible from technical discus- 
sion. All the prophets except Daniel are represented. Since 
the second century of our era it has been customary to leave him 
out of the prophetic canon, and in Hebrew Bibles he is printed 
in the third collection. The order is~ chronological, and itself 
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shows that the author is dominated, to a considerable extent, by 
the views of the critical school. His method is to draw out the 
leading thought of a certain section, set it forth in its immediate 
historic meaning, and then to seek for the permanent applications 
of the truth proclaimed. 

The work is done in an admirable spirit, and the book deserves 
to be read as an example of good sermonizing on the basis of 
critical study. While nobly urging the Christian ministry to 
magnify its calling, the author still feels that there was some- 
thing unique in the ancient prophet, entitling us to use the name 
only in a secondary sense of our noblest men. This uniqueness 
seems to him “in part to consist in the fact that they were divinely 
appointed interpreters of a nation’s destiny and guides of its life.” 

Perhaps the power will return, if it has not already come, 
when the doctrine of a special divine inspiration and appoint- 
ment of men in the past, different from and higher than anything 
possible for men to experience to-day, shall have passed away. 
The author feels that “our reformers and noblest leaders have 
come very near” to the position of the prophets and that “it 
shades off by almost imperceptible degrees into a broader pro- 
phetic life which we by divine grace may hope to share,” and 
urges us to take “the prophets’ treatment of social questions as 
a tonic which will save us from a shallow individualism and a 


spurious evangelism.” 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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